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SOME ASPECTS OF SIN IN THE 


W. E. 

CCORDING to the Oxford Dictionary, 

sin is a transgression against a di- 

vine or moral law. A philosopher 

would define sin as an act of an individual 

which, if practiced by everyone, would be 

contrary to reason and undesirable; as a 

transgression against a social convention; 

or as an act which would detract from the 
individual’s purpose in life. 

In modern Western society, however, 
there are certain essential hypotheses un- 
derlying the idea of sin. Members of var- 
ious systems of thought define these hy- 
potheses differently. It would be impos- 
sible to list all the possible nuances here. 
It seems to me that the idea that man is a 
free-will creature is consciously or uncon- 
sciously assumed. Our courts assume that 
man as an individual is personally respon- 
sible for his acts. It is generally recognized 
that a man before or at the actual time of 
carrying out a wrong act is conscious that 
what he is about to do or is doing is wrong 
or, at least, is not for the highest good for 
himself or others.' The westerner believes 

!One section of Western theological thought 
would define freedom of will by the assertion that the 
Deity has given men freedom to choose the evil that 
they may be at liberty also to choose the good. An- 
other group would maintain that God is always cre- 
atively at work seeking to win men to the choosing of 


the good. This idea could have been derived directly 
from the Old Testament if ‘‘good"’ is defined as any 
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that wrongdoing merits punishment for 
the wrongdoer himself, and for himself 
only.’ Sin, in itself, is wrong and cannot 
be used as a vehicle for good; or perhaps 
we may say: If the end is good, the means 
toward that end cannot be sin. 

In Hebrew society there were un- 
doubtedly certain essential hypotheses un- 
derlying the idea of sin. Nowhere are 
these set forth in any logical fashion. We 
can only classify the various uses of the 
word and its cognates and then make 
some attempt to determine the hypotheses 
of the Hebrews. 

Even a casual reading of the Old Testa- 
ment must impress us with the idea that 
Yahweh manipulated the movements of 
his people and the individuals among them 


command of Deity whether it appears to us good or 
evil, righteous or sinful. To the very extent that this 
idea is rigidly followed, man ceases to be responsible 
for his acts 


: There is no doubt that sin or wrongdoing on the 
part of one individual affects innocent people, but 
we do not suggest that these innocent people deserve 
or merit the bad effects of the deed. As individuals 
within a society, our virtues or our vices radiate 
beyond outselves; but how far society is responsible 
for those virtues or vices, and thus how far society 
deserves or merits the effects of those virtues or 
vices, it is difficult to say. At any rate, such a philo- 
sophical or sociological view is quite foreign to the 
Hebrew authors under discussion, since this point 
of view is humanistic and ethical, while that of the 
Old Testament is extremely theistic 
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for his own ends. Such an idea is directly 
contrary to our first modern hypothesis. 
Only in the latter part of the seventh and 
the early part of the sixth centuries was 
there any idea of personal and individual 
responsibility. The Deuteronomist advo- 
‘ated that the sinner be punished for his 
sin after being convicted by a court. Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel emphasized the idea of 
individual responsibility in the eyes of 
God. It is only in this period of stress that 
we find any break in the concept of tribal 
or national responsibility. Even at that 
time, these revelations were mere flashes 
of inspiration and were not universally ac- 
cepted. The group concept continued to 
have active support, not only in Deutero- 
Isaiah, but with the separatists: Ezekiel, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. Only when we come 
to the wisdom literature do we find that 
the responsibility of the individual is 
taken for granted. When we consider, too, 
that the deity in Ecclesiastes directed 
man’s activities through his riah or spirit, 
we must assume that to the Hebrews man 
was not a free agent, even at the end of the 
Old Testament period. 

It is clearly demonstrated in Old Testa- 
ment writings that the doer of sin was not 
conscious that his act was of a sinful na- 
ture until the unpleasant aftereffects were 
felt. Since he was not conscious of wrong- 
doing before or at the time of his act, un- 
der our definition we cannot consider him 
a sinner. 

The idea of family or national responsi- 
bility is frequently demonstrated by the 
assertion that the children or grandchil- 
dren suffer for the deed of theirprogenitor 
or that the nation at large suffers for the 
sin of a king. To the Old Testament au- 
thors there is a very close relationship be- 
tween punishment and sin. 

The divine instruments of punishment, 
which include famine, war, drought, hail, 
locusts, storm, plagues, and flood, can 


under no circumstances be considered as 
discriminatory in regard to the persons 
afflicted—and it is persons who sin. This 
tribal or national responsibility was prob- 
ably the basis for the statement in Gen. 
8:21 that man was evil from his youth, 
the period at which he became a tribal 
member, and as such bore his share of the 
sin of the tribe. While this idea of the na- 
tion or group as a unit may have been the 
basis for the development of the idea of 
vicarious suffering, it is quite in contrast 
with our idea of individual responsibility 
an element essential to our concept of 
sin. 

A personal and individual conscious- 
ness that an act is not for the best is an 
essential element in our concept of sin. 
There are numerous instances in the Old 
Testament which would indicate that the 
doer of an act was in doubt as to its being 
in accord with the divine will. The feeling 
of the necessity for an infallible medium 
is the result of this uncertainty. The use 
of Urim and Thummim, necromancy, 
omens, priests, seers, and prophets as this 
infallible medium is a denial of the 
validity of personal conscience and reason 
as a guide to human conduct and hence a 
denial of ethics in our sense of the word. 

With us, there is the idea that sin may 
be forgiven, actually wiped out. This idea 
is reached only in the latest books of the 
Old Testament. The normal view is that 
punishment is withheld only temporarily, 
or passed on to others, and that it is never 
‘anceled.* 





* The Oxford Dictionary defines forgiveness as the 
remission of a debt. When the court forgives an 
offense, all punishment is remitted. It seems to me 
that we unconsciously hold this same view when we 
say: ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.’" The more penetrating mind 
of the theologian, however, sees in divine forgive- 
ness an experience that permits the sinner to live 
creatively even with these effects of transgression. 
This would entail an idea that, although the fault 
may be forgiven the penalty for that fault may be fully 
exacted. Forgiveness then becomes a psychological 
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There is evidence in the Old Testament 
of the presence of social conventions, the 
breach of which we would consider a sin. 
In the story of Abimelech and Abraham, 
as related in chapter 20 of Genesis, Abime- 
lech tells Abraham that he has done to 
him things not customarily done. Yet the 
breach of the social convention is not con- 
sidered a sin on the part of Abraham. 
Deut. 12:8 indicates that certain conven- 
tions were in vogue before entering Ca- 
naan but that these must now give place 
to divine ordinances. It may be claimed 
that, since several laws of the code of the 
covenant have parallels in the Code of 
Hammurabi, this code represents what 
was originally social convention. That 
these laws, or at least some of them, were 
accepted at a very early date there is no 
doubt ; on the other hand, it is certain that 
the editor has raised them to the status of 
divine ordinances, and as such they must 
be considered in their context in the Old 
Testament. 

It has become apparent, therefore, that 
the Hebrew concept of sin and our con- 
cept do not coincide. This should be a 
sufficient reason for our study. 

In certain of the late writings, such as 
Job, Proverbs, and Exilic Judges, the 
word for “‘sin’’ has some resemblance to 
the Greek duapravw, “to miss the mark.” 
However, in these passages the context 
would suggest “to lose” rather than “to 
miss” in such combinations as “he who 
finds me....he who loses me” (Prov. 
8:35-36); in conjunction with nephesh, 
“to lose one’s life’ (Prov. 20:2); when 
used with “hasty of feet,”’ “to lose a race”’ 
(Prov. 19:2); or when employed in con- 
trast with shdlém (a state in which every- 


or even a spiritual phenomenon, while the penalties 
remain concrete and physical. When we deal with the 
Old Testament view on this point, it will be seen that 
“forgiveness’"’ was essentially a physical matter and 
hence was at wide variance with this modern theo- 
logical concept. 


thing is complete and present): ‘‘to lose 
something or to miss something in a home 
from which one has been absent for a 
time’ (Job 5:24). In Judg. 20:16 it is 
used of causing a stone “to miss a hair.”’ 
This idea of sin, as used by the Hebrews, 
was attained only after a development of 
centuries. The phases through which the 
word passed before it attained that force 
are interesting. It seldom had a moral 
force in our sense of the word throughout 
that history. 

The simplest concept of the word is 
found in I Kings 1:22. Bathsheba tells 
David that, should Adonijah become king 
after David’s death, she and her son 
Solomon would become sinners. This can 
mean only that they would occupy in- 
ferior positions. 

When Shimei curses David fleeing from 
Jerusalem, the king informs Abishai that 
Yahweh had said to Shimei: “Curse Da- 
vid!” This is an acknowledgment that 
Shimei was in the right. But when David 
returns to Jerusalem, Shimei greets him: 
“Let not my lord impute to me iniquity, 
let him not remember how your servant 
acted perversely when the king left Jeru- 
salem, that the king should take it to 
heart. Your servant knows he has sinned’”’ 
(II Sam. 19:20). The position of the two 
men has been reversed; Shimei is in 
an inferior position and in danger of the 
king’s anger. There may be here, also, an 
example of man’s uncertainty: he cannot 
be sure whether he has sinned until he 
has noted the final outcome of his act. 

In the story of Moses and Pharaoh 
(Exod. 9:27 ff.), as a result of suffering 
from the plagues sent by Yahweh, Phar- 
aoh says to Moses and Aaron: “I have 
sinned this time; Yahweh is righteous, 
while I and my people are the wicked 
ones.”’ Pharaoh feels that he and his 
people have proved unequal in the contest 
with Yahweh. He senses his inferiority in 
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relation to Yahweh, not any consciousness 
of having done wrong. The editor recog- 
nized that any other action on Pharaoh’s 
part would have been impossible, for 
Yahweh made Pharaoh obstinate in order 
to show further his miraculous powers. 
The sin of Pharaoh then may be the ex- 
pression of Pharaoh’s inferiority—the 
stubbornness incited by the deity to fur- 
ther his divine purpose. 

In the story of the butler and the baker 
who had been incarcerated in Joseph’s 
prison because they had sinned against 
Pharaoh (Gen. 40:1), we are not told of 
what their sin consisted. The ultimate 
awards, however, show all the whimsical 
characteristics of the Eastern potentate: 
one was restored to his position; the other 
was hanged. Verses 9-10 seem to substan- 
tiate the idea that their sin consisted in 
being inferior in position to Pharaoh: the 
butler says in effect, ““My sins I remember 
today; Pharaoh was angry with his serv- 
ants.”’ The sin and Pharaoh’s anger are 
closely connected. Pharaoh was angry ; my 
position was inferior to his; he sent me to 
prison ; later he restored me to my position 
and hanged the baker. 

Inferiority was implied also in Exod. 
5:16, which relates the story of the He- 
brews making bricks without straw. 
Pharaoh was annoyed because Moses had 
suggested a religious holiday for his 
people. Because of his annoyance, Phar- 
aoh decreed that, although the Hebrews 
must now gather their own straw, they 
must produce the same number of bricks 
each day as they had made when straw 
was supplied them. To accomplish this, 
the Hebrews must work much harder than 
when the straw had been supplied. “‘Straw 
is not given to thy servants, yet they say 
unto us, ‘Make bricks’! And lo, thy serv- 
ants are smitten, so thy people have 
sinned.” The position of the Hebrews was 
so inferior to that of the Pharaoh that he 
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could do as he would with them.‘ Their 
sin consisted in this inferiority. 

This idea of inferiority persisted in 
Israel. Owing to the siege of Jerusalem, 
Hezekiah sent a message to the king of 
Assyria at Lachish: ‘I have sinned; leave 
me alone; what you place upon me I will 
bear.”’ Hezekiah recognized that he was 
not strong enough to compete with the 
Assyrian king and confessed that feeling 
of inferiority when he said, “I have 
sinned.’”’ He recognized his inferiority in 
military strength, though certainly not in 
moral righteousness. 

It was only when the Philistines were 
afflicted with a plague of tumors that they 
became conscious of any guilt (I Sam., 
chap. 6). They had no certainty whence 
the plague came and sought to discover 
its source by experiment. They felt them- 
selves incapable of overcoming the afflic- 
tion; hence they knew that its source was 
more powerful than they. They recog- 
nized their inferiority. 

In Numbers, chapter 22, Balaam in- 
sisted that for no cause would he trans- 
gress the command of Yahweh. When 
Balak sent messengers to Balaam, Yah- 
weh told Balaam to go with the men and 
to say what he told him to say. While en 
route the anger of Yahweh burned be- 

‘ This passage is an excellent example of an early 
attempt to interpret the Hebrew text which reads 
FSP ONYM. The Septuagint read a moral signifi- 
cance into the word, decided that Pharaoh was in 
the wrong, and so rendered it FQP> HRPM, “And 
thou hast sinned against thy people.” Symmachus 


tried to get the same idea by reading FOP MNO. 


Modern translators have blindly followed suit. To 
the easterner, the relationship of the subject to his 
prince is the relationship of the devotee to his god 
Just as the deity could not be conceived of as sinning 
against his devotee, so the prince is not usually 
considered as sinning against his subject. It is signifi- 
cant in this regard that, in the incident of David and 
Uriah, David's sin is not against Uriah but against 
the deity. The Hebrew would not have considered it 
possible for the king or Pharoah to sin against his own 
people. Obviously, the Hebrew rabbis had the right 
idea when they read QP NYT. “Thy people have 
sinned,"’ i.e., they are weaker than, or inferior to, you. 
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cause he had gone, and the angel of Yah- 
weh stood in his way. When Balaam re- 
alized the situation, he said: “I have 
sinned, and now, if it be evil in your eyes, 
let me turn back.” But the angel told 
Balaam to continue on his way. In this 
passage the sin of Balaam is morally in- 
explicable. It is closely allied with the 
anger of Yahweh, just as the sin of the 
butler was closely allied with the anger of 
Pharaoh. Balaam could have meant only 
to recognize his inferiority to the deity 
and to reiterate his willingness to do the 
will of Yahweh. 

Closely connected with this idea of a 
feeling of inferiority is that of debt. The 
Hebrews expressed the ideal state—the 
state in which there is no debt on either 
side—as being shdalém, the state of perfec- 
tion. This was the state that existed be- 
tween David and Yahweh in the eyes of 
his later admirers (cf. I Kings, 11:4, 
15:3). The idea of a state of perfection in 
which debts are paid is reinforced by the 
use of the pil of the word shdlam to 
mean “to pay back.” It is used of paying 
vows (Prov. 7:17), of recompensing (Jer. 
16:18), and of making restitution (Exod. 
22:2 ff.). Based on this fundamental idea 
of repayment is the whole spirit of the 
Hebrew law: an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth, a life for a life, ete. Only when 
debts are fully paid can there be peace. 
The debtor is in an inferior position. To re- 
store himself to the position of an equal, 
the debt must be paid. 

When Laban pursued and overtook Ja- 
cob (Gen. 31:36 ff.), the latter denied any 
sin or transgression in respect to his fa- 
ther-in-law and contended that he had 
served his (Laban’s) interests faithfully 
for twenty years. Jacob continued: ““That 
which was torn of beasts I brought not to 
you. I used to repay its equivalent to you 
(piél of hata); of my hand you were wont 
to require it.”” The piél of hatd, ‘to sin,” 


is used in parallel construction with ‘‘you 
were wont to require it at my hand.” 
Usually it is translated “‘stood the loss,”’ 
but more specifically it means to pay back 
the equivalent of a loss. The animals 
were in Jacob’s charge; even if through no 
fault of his own a beast were torn, he had 
to return its equivalent to Laban, and La- 
ban expected it. In the Code of Hammu- 
rabi, Law 263, we find the case of a herds- 
man who allows an ox or an ass confided 
to his care to escape. The herdsman must 
make restitution (7-ri-ab), an ox for an ox, 
an ass for an ass. The Holiness Code uses 
the word yeshallém to express this idea of 
restitution: one must restore the state of 
perfection. 

In Gen. 43:9 Judah pleads with his fa- 
ther to place Benjamin under his protec- 
tion: “It is I who will go surety for him. 
From my hand shall you seek him. If I do 
not bring him to you, and place him before 
you, I shall be sinning (gal of hata) 
against you always.” Jacob is to place 
Benjamin in Judah’s hands, just as Laban 
placed his sheep in the hands of Jacob. If 
he does not restore him (he cannot re- 
store an equivalent), he will be indebted 
to Jacob forever. To sin against someone, 
therefore, is to become his debtor. 

Closely connected with this idea of debt 
which demands repayment is the idea that 
repayment may take the form of a sub- 
stitute. Jacob had given Laban a substi- 
tute for the animal that had been torn; 
obviously, Judah could not give a substi- 
tute for Benjamin, hence his perpetual 
indebtedness to Jacob. Just as a tooth 
must be given in payment for a tooth, so 
a sin must be given in payment for a sin 
and an iniquity in payment for an iniq- 
uity. The payment given for a sin is usual- 
ly translated as “‘sin-offering”’ and that of 
iniquity as “punishment’’; but the He- 
brew word did not distinguish between 
the sin and the payment for it or between 
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the iniquity and its payment. They were 
looked upon as equivalents; the payment 
of an equivalent was essential to restore 
the perfect state. It was probably because 
of this basic characteristic of Hebrew 
thought—that equivalent payment must 
be made—that the Hebrews identified the 
payment with the debt and so were forced 
to conclude that, where there was a pay- 
ment, there must have been a correspond- 
ing debt. 

To be morally responsible for a debt, 
the debtor must have accepted responsi- 
bility for that debt before it was incurred. 
It may be assumed that Jacob accepted 
responsibility to make good any losses to 
Laban’s flock when he accepted his con- 
tract and that Judah accepted responsi- 
bility for Benjamin’s safe return be- 
fore Jacob intrusted him to Judah. It 
must be added, however, that, while both 
men accepted responsibility for the ani- 
mals or the boy under their protection, it 
might be quite beyond their power to pre- 
vent injury or even death coming to their 
charges. While the loss or injury of either 
would constitute a debt, it would not con- 
stitute a sin in our sense of the word. 
Neither Jacob nor Judah had any deliber- 
ate intention of losing his charge. 

A sin must be paid for by a sin, that is 
to say, by a payment in keeping with the 
debt. II Sam. 4:11 reads: “If a slayer 
must pay for his deed by his blood, 
- how much more a wicked man who slays 
a righteous man in his house in his 
bed!’ In this passage David is com- 
paring the guilt and punishment due the 
slayer of Saul with the guilt and punish- 
ment due the slayers of Ishbosheth. The 
slayers of both men were perfectly aware 
that they had killed a man, but they be- 
lieved that they were doing deeds which 
David would commend. Condemnation of 
the act of a subject by chieftain or deity 
makes him a sinner; commendation makes 


him a righteous man. It is in this sense of 
the necessity of an equable payment for 
debts, in order to preserve an even justice, 
that impels the one making oath to pray 
Yahweh to increase the injury due to him 
if he does not carry out his vow. 
Jonathan contended with Saul on be- 
half of David. He insisted that if Saul 
killed David (who was innocent of any 
hostile move toward Saul), Saul would 
have sinned; that is, Saul would have be- 
come indebted to David. He claimed, 
moreover, that Saul was already indebted 
to David because David had done good to 
him (I Sam. 19:4-5; ef. 20:1, 7). When 
Saul realized that David could have slain 
him but did not, he recognized that he 
owed his life to David. He added: “‘T will 
not harm you more, because my life was 
precious in your eyes today”’ (I Sam. 26: 
21). When Hezekiah was hard pressed by 
Sennacherib, he said: “I have sinned, 
what you place on me I will bear” (II 
Kings 18:14). The phrase “I have sinned” 
may be used to acknowledge a debt. In 
Num. 12:11 ff. Miriam is stricken with 
leprosy because she and Aaron are envious 
of Moses’ preferred position in regard to 
the Deity. Aaron says to Moses: “O my 
lord, do not impose upon us a sin in which 
we have done foolishly and in which we 
have sinned.” In this, both Miriam and 
Aaron are equally guilty, but only Miriam 
suffers. It was not the sin that Moses im- 
posed, but the payment of sin, which was 
its equivalent to the Hebrew. The pay- 
ment exacted was that awarded a daugh- 
ter who had offended her father, a seven- 
day ostracism. The extent to which the 
persons noted in these passages are moral- 
'y culpable depends upon how far they 
vere conscious of doing wrong at the time 
of the offense. Saul doubtless looked upon 
David as a traitor to his dynasty; Heze- 
kiah dreamed of independence from As- 
syria; and Miriam aad Aaron must have 
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considered their complaint justified at the 
time. 

Obadiah feared to announce to Ahab 
the arrival of Elijah, lest Elijah should 
not keep his rendezvous (I Kings, chap. 
18). He asked: “How have I sinned?” 
That is, what is my debt to you that you 
should bring about my death? Obadiah 
would infer that, had he wronged Elijah 
in any way, Elijah would have been justi- 
fied in bringing about his death, for it was 
natural that debts should be paid. 

The story of Abimelech and Abraham, 
as narrated in chapter 20 of Genesis (and 
its parallel in Genesis, chaps. 12 and 26), 
allows some insight into the conception of 
sin as a debt imposed upon a morally in- 
nocent individual. In this case, the ‘‘debt”’ 
is more nearly related to our word “‘fine,”’ 
when ignorance of the law is not consid- 
ered an excuse for breaking it. Abimelech 
has taken Sarah, whom he believes to be 
Abraham’s sister, into his harem. He is 
prevented from consummating his mar- 
riage, and thus breaking a sex taboo, by a 
divine revelation. In the morning he calls 
Abraham and says to him: “What have 
you done to us? How have I sinned against 
you, that you have brought upon me and 
my kingdom a great sin?”’ Ordinarily a sin 
must be paid for by a sin. In this case, 
Abimelech has incurred no debt to Abra- 
ham, yet Abraham has imposed upon him 
a payment of a debt, or a fine, which can 
be wiped out only by the payment of con- 
siderable wealth. Thus one may impose a 
sin which must be repaid (i.e., a fine) upon 
a supposedly innocent person. This sup- 
posedly innocent person has done no cul- 
pable act, so far as he knows, yet he must 
pay the debt or fine imposed. This idea is 
further reinforced by the passage in 
Exod. 32:20 ff., in which Moses, having 
destroyed the golden calf, asks of Aaron: 
“What has this people done to you, that 
you have brought upon them this great 


sin?” The people were innocent of any 
sin against Aaron, yet Aaron had imposed 
it upon them, and they must pay it. In 
payment of Aaron’s sin some three thou- 
sand Israelites were slain. 

There is a subtle difference between 
doing evil to another and sinning against 
him, although in many passages the words 
are practically synonymous. Jephthah 
said to the king of Ammon: “I have not 
sinned against you, but you have done 
evil to me to fight against me”’ (Judg. 11: 
27). The men of Sodom were evil, great 
sinners against Yahweh. A man may sin 
against another, or he may do evil to an- 
other. A man can sin against God, but he 
can only do evil in his eyes. God may do 
evil to man, or he may do evil in the eyes 
of man, but he never sins against man. 
God is so far above man that man cannot 
harm him, and God can never be indebted 
to man. 

The difference between the relationship 
of man to man and man to God is brought 
out in I Sam. 2:24—25, in which Eli re- 
monstrates with his sons: “If a man sin 
against man, God will act as arbiter, but if 
a man sin against God, who will act as 
arbiter?” It is interesting in this respect 
that Jephthah (Judg. 11:27) asks Yahweh 
to act as arbiter between Israel and Am- 
mon and that David asks Yahweh to de- 
cide between him and Saul. In his prayer 
at the dedication of the temple, Solomon 
beseeches Yahweh to decide the inno- 
cence or guilt of any man accused of a sin 
who has made oath before the altar that 
he is innocent (I Kings, 8:21). Yahweh 
may decide an issue between men, but, in 
the case of an issue between man and God, 
man is always guilty and must pay. There 
are a few passages, however, that suggest 
that man could at least mediate, if not ar- 
bitrate, between God and man. In I Sam. 
7:3, when the people have acknowledged 
their sin against Yahweh, Samuel acts as 
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arbiter (shdphat), and a victory over the 
Philistines results. Moses frequently acted 
as a mediator in causes that arose between 
deity and people but not always success- 
fully. Amos and succeeding prophets fol- 
lowed suit. 

In the Old Testament most of the sins 
noted were acts which were not recognized 
as sins until after they had been commit- 
ted. Usually they were recognized as sins 
because of an unfortunate result. It seems 
possible, however, that a sin could actual- 
ly be a great advantage, not only to the 
doer of the act, but also to an entire 
people. Such an act is still considered as a 
debt to the Deity, who demands repay- 
ment by a life or by a ransom for that life. 
This is shown in the story of Saul’s curse 
which he laid upon any who should eat 
during the day. Jonathan actually bene- 
fited by eating of the honey, and a mili- 
tary victory resulted. When the guilt of 
Jonathan was discovered by lot, however, 
he admitted his sin and expressed his 
readiness to pay for it, but the people in- 
sisted on ransoming his life. 

Sin was acting contrary to the divine 
will. The Israelites, however, were never 
quite sure of what really was the divine 
will. As a result, they sometimes had re- 
course to trial and error. Sin was always a 
croucher at the door; one never knew just 
when the beast would overtake him. This 
is clearly illustrated in the stories of the 
ark, which the Philistines apparently were 
able to handle without great danger to 
themselves. According to II Sam., 6:7, 
Uzzah was slain by divine wrath because 
he tried to steady the ark. Because they 
looked into it, 50,070 men of Bethshe- 
mesh died. After the death of Uzzah, 
David decided to leave the ark at the 
home of Obed Edom the Gittite, because 
he feared contact with it. When Obed 
Edom prospered, David took a chance and 
brought the ark to Jerusalem. In the war 


with Ammon, when Joab was surrounded 
by the enemy, he encouraged his troops to 
do their best, to fight for themselves and 
for God... . and Yahweh will do what is 
good in his eyes (II Sam. 10:12). When 
the son of Bathsheba was ill, David fasted 
and wept because he thought that there 
was a chance Yahweh might be gracious 
to him (II Sam. 12:22). When David fled 
from Jerusalem, he said: “If I find favor 
in the eyes of Yahweh, he will restore me 
.... if he say, ‘I find no delight in you’ 
.... he will do with me as is good in his 
eyes”’ (II Sam. 15:25). 

We find numerous passages which seem 
to indicate that the Hebrews believed 
that their deity instigated a sin on the 
part of persons in order to carry out his 
purposes logically. It may be noted that 
God told Abraham to go down to Egypt 
and later to Gerar and that he told Isaac 
to go down to Gerar. These three passages 
are probably versions of the same inci- 
dent. As a natural result of the presence of 
Sarah and Rebecca, who were beautiful 
women, the king took them into his 
harem, discovered the truth of their rela- 
tionship to their husbands, and paid the 
patriarchs considerable wealth. The sole 
purpose of these journeys seems to have 
been to enrich the friends of God. 

The Joseph story is another case in 
point. In Gen. 50:20 we have the incident 
in which the brothers feared that Joseph 
would punish them at their father’s death 
for the way that they had treated him. 
Joseph replied: “You thought evil against 
me, but God meant it for good, to bring 
it to pass as it is today, to save much 
people alive.’”’ Thus we must conclude 
that each incident in the story of Joseph 
was divinely inspired to bring about the 
final consummation. The envy of the 
brothers sent Joseph down to Egypt; the 
temptation of Joseph by Potiphar’s wife 
and his refusal to accede brought him to 
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prison; the butler’s and the baker’s sin 
against the Pharaoh brought them in 
touch with Joseph; the restoration of the 
butler to his former post brought Joseph 
and Pharaoh together. 

It was Yahweh who hardened Phar- 
aoh’s heart so that he would not send the 
Israelites away, to the end that Yahweh 
might manifest his great powers in Egypt. 
This idea was entertained by E in Exod. 
10:20 and by the redactor in other pas- 
sages. This would indicate that this idea 
was prevalent for some time. 

One is tempted to see in the various 
murmurings and rebellions of the Israel- 
ites in the desert the same idea—that 
Yahweh might show his great powers. 
Ezekiel’s idea of the Exodus was in keep- 
ing with this view: “I wrought for my 
name’s sake, that it should not be polluted 
before the nations in whose sight I 
brought them out’’ (Ezek. 20:14). 

Yahweh promised the descendants of 
Abraham the land of Canaan, which was 
peopled with Amorites. Since it would 
take four hundred years for the iniquity 
of the Amorites to be fulfilled (Gen. 15: 
16), the settlement of the Israelites must 
be delayed until the four hundred years 
have passed. Whether the Deity initiated 
this iniquity or not, he r+-.c > full use of it 
for his own ends. Ya eh sent an evil 
spirit between Abimetech and the She- 
chemites in order to dispose of Abimelech 
(Judg. 9:23). Yahweh created a situation 
which caused the king to oppress his peo- 
ple in order to incite them to leave Egypt 
(Exod., chap. 5). 

Transgression is allied to sin. When 
Yahweh decided to divide the kingdom, 
he incited Jeroboam to revolt and trans- 
gress against Rehoi.oam, his anointed 
(I Kings 11:29 ff., 12:19). 

Another case in which the Deity seems 
to have instigated sin in order to get man 
to carry out his will may be noted in the 


story of David’s census (II Sam., chap. 
24). Yahweh became angry with Israel 
and incited David to take the census. 
When David repented, and confessed 
that he had sinned greatly, he asked the 
Deity to cause the required payment for 
the sin to pass "2515. Of the three penalties 
suggested, David preferred a three-day 
plague, in which seventy thousand people 
died. David then reiterated that he had 
sinned and insisted upon the innocence 
of his people: “‘Let thine hand be against 
me and my father’s house.’’ The prophet 
Gad suggested that the purchase of a site 
for a sanctuary, the erection of an altar, 
and the purchase of animals for sacrifice 
be made. When David insisted on pur- 
chasing these things, he recognized that he 
himself must pay the debt or fine imposed. 
Thereupon Yahweh permitted himself to 
be entreated, and the plague was stopped. 
Yahweh evidently had two aims in incit- 
ing David to take the census: punishment 
of the people with whom he was angry, 
but whom David insisted were innocent, 
and the possession of a sacred shrine on 
Mount Zion. 

In order to rid himself of men whose 
services are no longer desirable, the Deity 
orders their behavior. Thus the sons of 
Eli hearkened not to the voice of their 
father, for God wished to slay them, prob- 
ably to make way for Samuel (I Sam. 
2:25). 

Allied to the idea of sin as a debt that 
demands a suitable payment is the idea of 
forgiveness. In describing the attributes 
of Yahweh, Num. 14: 18 ff. says that Yah- 
weh pardons iniquity or transgression, 
without leaving it completely unpunished, 
but visits the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children. “Pardon I pray thee the iniq- 
uity of this people according to the great- 
ness of thy kindness, as thou hast pardoned 
this people from the time they left Egypt 
until now.”” And Yahweh said: “I have 
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pardoned them as you have asked, but as 
I live, they shall not see the land I prom- 
ised their fathers.”” The words for “‘par- 
don,”’ ndsd and sdlah, are used in such a 
way that sdlah must be considered as 
practically synonymous with ndsd. Yah- 
weh pardons their iniquities and trans- 
gressions but lays them (visits them) upon 
their descendants. Or, again, Yahweh par- 
dons but sentences the people to spend 
the remainder of their days in the desert.* 
The debt must be paid, if not by the sin- 
ner, by a descendant or someone else. 
There is no pardon in our sense of the 
word, which would mean to obliterate. 
This idea of blotting out sin is only 
reached in Isa. 43:23, 25 and Ps. 51:3. 
Ndsdé means literally “to lift up,” ‘‘to 
bear.”” Someone must bear the sin or its 
payment; it cannot be wiped out. When 
Cain is sentenced, he says: “‘My iniquity, 
i.e., the punishment or payment for my 
iniquity, is greater than I can bear.” 
Aaron made the golden calf, but three 
thousand Israelites paid the penalty of 
the sin he placed on them. When Hezekiah 
admitted his sin to Sennacherib, he prom- 
ised to bear (ndsd) whatever payment for 
that sin Sennacherib should place upon 
him. In this case the sinner bears the 
penalty for sin. The forgiver is asked to 
bear (ndsd) the iniquity or sin, not to place 
it upon the sinner. The sin is therefore not 
wiped out in any way; it is carried, either 
by the sinner or by the one sinned against. 
If by the latter, it can be imposed at any 
time upon the sinner or upon another. 
When David’s treatment of Uriah was 
5’ That the words, ‘I have pardoned ... . but as I 
live they shall not see the land...., " should not 
be construed as evidence that the Deity granted a 
spiritual absolution to the people while insisting on a 
physical punishment (cf. n. 3), it should be noted 
that this pardon was very materialistic in that the 
Deity is permitting those under twenty, along with 
Caleb and Jonathan, to enter the Promised Land 
after forty years, while all others must die. This would 


seem to indicate a certain mitigation of the sentence 
that might have been imposed. 


made known to him by Nathan, David 
replied: “I have sinned against Yahweh.” 
Then Nathan said: “Yahweh has caused 
thy sin to pass on, thou shalt not die, the 
son born to thee shall surely die.’’ It is 
significant that David the king did not 
sin against Uriah but against Yahweh. It 
was a debt that must be paid by a life, 
but Yahweh causes the debt to pass over 
to the son whose life pays the debt of his 
father. That this debt was now considered 
fully paid by the death of the son is 
shown by the fact that Yahweh loved the 
next son born to Bathsheba (II Sam., 
chap. 12). 

The Deity may send a famine from 
which the entire nation suffers in order to 
impress upon the nation that a sin has 
been committed. The cause of the famine 
in the reign of David was the unrecorded 
slaughter of the Gibeonites by Saul. This 
is obviously an interpretation by a sup- 
porter of David. In order to stop the 
famine, Saul’s descendants had to die 
(II Sam. chap. 21). 

What has been devoted to Yahweh is 
his. If a man take of it for his own use, he 
has sinned; he has become a debtor to 
Yahweh and must pay the price. He has 
come into contact with a devoted thing, 
herem, and so has become a devoted thing 
himself. Not only the individual involved 
but also his family must die. Even though 
there be a confession, there is no forgive- 
ness (Josh. 7:11 ff.). With this compare 
the sin of Hophni and Phineas, who took 
the fat of the offerings devoted to Yahweh 
(II Sam. 2:17). 

We have now dealt with the elements 
connected with the idea of sin in the J, E, 
and historical works. The thought por- 
trayed in these sections must reflect the 
ideas of the thinkers of the period of the 
eighth-century prophets, although each 
prophet individually may have contribut- 
ed something to the problem. If we ex- 
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amine the problem as envisagec by the 
members of the deuteronomic school, we 
should obtain some knowledge of the basic 
concept of sin as held by the religious 
leaders at the period of the Exile and later. 

The fundamental concept of these 
writers is that the worship of Yahweh can 
be carried out only in Jerusalem and only 
in accordance with the ritual sanctified 
there. The worship of any other deity is 
the great sin, and the worship of Yahweh 
in any shrine but that in Jerusalem is 
equally a sign of rank apostasy. The au- 
thor of Deuteronomy begins his discourse 
by explaining why Israel should worship 
Yahweh. “Since I, Yahweh, your God, 
am the one who brought you out from the 
land of Egypt from bondage, you shall 
have no other gods before me.”’ The only 
way a slave could be removed from the 
possession of an owner was by purchase 
or as a piece of loot from a military cam- 
paign. Since Yahweh brought Israel from 
bondage, he has become its new owner. In 
Deut. 6:4 the author continues to impress 
upon his readers the idea of this new own- 
ership. “Hear, O Israel, since Yahweh 
your God is Yahweh alone, you must love 
Yahweh your God with all your heart and 
with all your soul and with all your 
strength.”’ Israel as a nation, therefore, 
owed allegiance to only one God, the God 
who had come to her aid in Egypt, in the 
wilderness, and in the period of settlement 
in Canaan. It was, according to this au- 
thor, a debt which Israel should accept. 
Worship of any other God was withhold- 
ing Yahweh’s property and, as such, a sin 
which must be repaid. According to Deut. 
7:8, Yahweh redeemed Israel from bond- 
age in Egypt. The idea of redemption is 
the paying of a ransom to the holder and 
thereby becoming the new owner of the 
person, persons, or things involved. This 
gave Yahweh a legal claim to Israel. Such 
a concept would infer that the redeemed 


had no voice in the matter. The worship 
of Yahweh outside Jerusalem by rites 
other than those practiced in Jerusalem, 
or the worship of another God, would be 
the equivalent of theft from Yahweh, and 
the supreme penalty of death would be 
considered the only fitting payment. The 
relationship between 729 , “a slave,” or 
“devotee,” and 122 , “to worship,” is re- 
vealing. Both forms denote an ownership 
of real property. Since apostasy is the su- 
preme sin of the deuteronomic school, it 
was considered a sign of apostasy for the 
people to demand a king (I Sam. 8:6, 18). 
The king himself, however, would exact 
payment for this sin, because Yahweh 
would refuse to hear them when they 
found themselves oppressed by the king 
whom they had chosen. 

The perfect state, that in which all debts 
are paid, can be attained only by those 
who worship Yahweh in Jerusalem. They 
alone can reach a happy and prosperous 
existence. All others must be destroyed. 

When our authors are giving an inter- 
pretation of history, they are forced to 
conclude that Yahweh did not forgive 
sins such as disobedience or rebellion, 
even when a righteous mediator prays for 
such forgiveness. In chapter 1 even though 
the Israelites confessed their sins and re- 
pented, they had to die in the wilderness. 
In chapter 3 Yahweh refused to listen to 
Moses. In chapter 4 Moses was prevented 
from entering the Promised Land because 
of the words of the Israelites. In this sec- 
tion the sinners presumably enter the 
Promised Land, while their righteous me- 
diator is refused permission to do so. 

As the Deuteronomist looks into past 
history, he finds repeatedly that Yahweh 
does not forgive without exacting a pay- 
ment. There is, however, always the hope 
that he may do so. The author would 
suggest that even an apostate, by turning 
to Yahweh in his trouble, may find Yah- 
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weh merciful (Deut. 4:8). In the prayer 
of Solomon at the dedication of the temple 
(I Kings, chap. 8), he asks that Yahweh 
pardon Israel as a nation, or as individuals 
when they have confessed their sins, rec- 
ognized as such only after some misfor- 
tune has befallen them—such as defeat, 
drought, plague, famine—when they have 
made their prayers in the temple or in a 
foreign land according to the rites sancti- 
fied by their use in the temple. It is inter- 
esting that their interpretation of the past 
does not preclude the hope of something 
better in the future. 

The Deuteronomist still retains some of 
the ideas of the older writers in regard to 
the character of the Deity. Just as Yah- 
weh made Pharaoh refuse to let Israel go, 
so that he might continue to manifest his 
powers, so he made Sihon refuse to let 
Israel pass through Sihon’s land, that 
Israel might defeat Sihon’s forces and thus 
attain glory. Yahweh still visits the iniq- 
uities of the fathers upon the children, but 
evidently only upon the children of apos- 
tates (Deut. 5:9). 

Moral conduct is not yet a matter of 
conscience. If a problem is too difficult for 
local authorities to decide, the people in- 
volved must take the question to the 
priest at the central shrine in Jerusalem, 
and his decision must be carried out care- 
fully. “The man who behaves presumptu- 
ously, not hearkening to the priest who 
continuously serves Yahweh thy God, nor 
to the judge, that man shall die, so shalt 
thou destroy evil from Israel. And when 
all the people hear it, they shall fear and 
never behave presumptuously again.’’ To 
act presumptuously, therefore, is to de- 
cide a question contrary to the dictum of 
the priestly authority—to decide a matter 
according to one’s own conscience or 
reason. 

To act presumptuously is, therefore, to 
sin. Death is the penalty. The death of 





such a man becomes an example to the rest 
of the people. The death of such a sinner 
therefore has a divine purpose over and 
above that of the punishment of the in- 
dividual concerned. In a society in which 
the nation is a unit, the life of an individu- 
al cannot be highly considered over against 
the benefit his death might bring to the 
community as an example. His death has 
become a warning to the rest of the peo- 
ple and therefore a means by which they 
gain knowledge of the right way. 

We have noted the priests as the con- 
science of the people. According to chap- 
ter 8, the conscience of the people had 
been magicians, soothsayers, necroman- 
cers; Yahweh, however, insisted that he 
himself should be their conscience. In the 
wilderness Moses had acted as such, but, 
according to chapter 34, there will be no 
more prophets in Israel like Moses. Other 
means were required. Although Deuteron- 
omy is usually considered as the work of a 
prophetic school, possibly descendants of 
the disciples of Isaiah because of his fond- 
ness for the temple ritual exemplified in 
Jerusalem, prophets other than Moses are 
mentioned only twice, each time as di- 
vinely appointed consciences of the people. 
This was a device decided upon by the 
Deity in Horeb, when the people in- 
sisted that Moses be their mediator with 
God (Deut. 18:16). People were required 
to obey this prophet, for his word came 
directly from Yahweh. Samuel showed 
himself a true descendant of Moses. He 
became the mediator between God and 
people, and the conscience of Israel, in 
that he taught them the upright way (I 
Sam. 14). It was a way not delimited by 
human reason. 

“The prophet who presumptuously 
speaks a word in my name, that which 
I did not command him to speak, or who 
speaks in the name of other gods, shall 
die.”’ A prophet who speaks according to 
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the reason of his own heart is a sinner 
worthy of death. The true prophet there- 
fore is divinely appointed to become the 
conscience of the people. Since there may 
be true prophets as well as prophets who 
follow their own conscience or reason, 
there must be some norm by which the 
people may know the true prophet of 
Yahweh. The test is given in Deut. 18:22. 
“When a prophet speaks in the name of 
Yahweh and the thing does not come to 
pass and does not happen, that is an oracle 
which Yahweh has not spoken. That 
prophet has spoken presumptuously, you 
need not fear him.” This would infer that 
historical events follow the oracle of Yah- 
weh. They cannot be inferred beforehand 
through rational processes. History is 
therefore the proof of a divine oracle. The 
prophet, then, like the priest, is a divinely 
appointed conscience of the people. ““When 
a prophet or dreamer of dreams shall arise 
in your midst, and give you a sign or a 
wonder, and that sign or wonder which he 
gives you comes to pass .... ,”’ this is the 
proof that he is a true prophet(cf. 18:22). 
If, however, that prophet encourages the 
people to worship other gods, they must 
not obey him. That prophet must be put 
to death, for he has spoken rebellion 


against Yahweh. It is rather startling to’ 


find a proved prophet speaking rebellion, 
but verse 4 explains this. ‘Yahweh your 
God is using this prophet to test you that 
you may know that you are properly 
worshiping Yahweh.’ 


‘It seems to me that most scholars have missed 
the point of this passage when they render it: Yahweh 
is testing you that he might know whether you love 
Yahweh your God, etc. The whole emphasis of 
Deuteronomy is to show Israel how to worship 
Yahweh. It seems incredible that the Deuteronomists 
conceived that Yahweh did not know his rebellious 
people. The reverse is more true—that the people 
did not know Yahweh. The idea of nissd@h, ‘‘to test,”’ 
is not so much to analyze the mind of the people as to 
place some pressure upon them. The infinitive mI 


grammatically need not have the same subject as the 
main verb. We have an example of this in II Sam. 
13:11. Tamar brought near (the food she had pre- 


The idea of testing in order to teach the 
people is found also in the earlier work. At 
the giving of the Decalogue, in Exod. 20: 
20, the people feared the manifestation of 
Yahweh and asked Moses to be their me- 
diator. ‘And Moses said unto the people: 
‘Fear not, for in order to test you (nas- 
séth), God has come, and that His fear 
may be before you that you sin not.’ ”’ 
Here obviously the testing was for the 
benefit of the people and not for the bene- 
fit of the Deity. So in Deuteronomy the 
proved prophet was raised up to entice the 
people from Yahweh that they might 
know the better that they worship Yah- 
weh truly. The death of the prophet is the 
natural result of his act, but Yahweh has 
taught his people a lesson; he has raised 
up another indicator for their guidance. It 
cannot be mere coincidence that the fol- 
lowing verses deal with the enticement to 
apostasy by a friend or kinsman and with 
the base fellows who would entice a city to 
apostasy. These, like the prophet, were to 
be divine instruments to act as guides to 
the Israelite conscience. Their deaths will 
serve as lessons to Israel. The affliction 
and testing in the wilderness mentioned in 
chapter 8 of Deuteronomy, must have 
been for a similar purpose—that the peo- 
ple might have another guidepost, a con- 
science to direct their course aright. It is 
of interest also that, in the following verse, 
the affliction is continued fo cause you to 
know, etc. (cf. this prophet with the kings 
of Israel who made Israel to sin). 

Yahweh was always testing his people, 
not for his benefit but for theirs. When- 
ever they were oppressed by their ene- 
mies, they must have sinned. Whenever 
they were victorious, Yahweh was pleased 
with them. By noting in retrospect their 
activities which resulted in failure or sue- 


pared) unto him (Ammon), that he might eat: 
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cess, they had a guide to their future con- 
duct. It should be pointed out that this 
method of instruction leads to a conduct 
of expediency rather than to a conduct of 
morality. Israel would learn to do those 
things which would not bring disaster in 
their train. Samuel proved his divine mis- 
sion and hence the truth of his words-— 
that Israel had sinned in asking for a king 
—by foretelling the coming of a thunder- 
storm at a season when such was not 
usual. In chapter 15 of I Samuel we note 
that Samuel persists in being the con- 
science of Saul, while Saul is inclined to 
behave rationally. He saved Agag, king 
of Amalek, and some of his choice posses- 
sions as loot. Samuel therefore announced 
that Yahweh had rejected Saul as king, 
and Saul admits his sin and transgression 
against the word of God as spoken by 
Samuel. In one line Samuel announces 
that Yahweh had repented making Saul 
king, and soon after that he will not repent, 
since he is not a man that he should re- 
pent. Evidently Yahweh’s refusal to for- 
give Saul was that events must make way 
for David. It was probably the same au- 
thor who conceived the idea that Yahweh 
instigated the sin of Hophni and Phineas 
because he wished to slay them. 

The prophet, having completed the 
task assigned, may suffer death through 
divine decree. This was true in Deuteron- 
omy, chapter 13. The Judaean prophet 
proved the authenticity of his mission to 
condemn the altar of Bethel, the exist- 
ence of which was contrary to the deu- 
teronomic ideal of centralized worship, by 
paralyzing Jeroboam’s hand. The Bethel 
prophet proved his authentic mission by 
foretelling the death of the Judaean proph- 
et. Thus both were prophets of Yahweh. 
The Judaean prophet had been ordered 
home without stopping to eat in Bethel. 
The Bethel prophet induced him to return 
and eat with him by revealing to the Ju- 


daean prophet orders that he should re- 
turn to Bethel. While eating in Bethel, 
the local prophet revealed a new decree 
foretelling the death of his guest, the Ju- 
daean prophet. The Judaean prophet was 
now in a quandary. Had he refused to re- 
turn, he would have disobeyed the orders 
sent to the Bethel prophet; by returning, 
he disobeyed the orders sent to himself, 
It would seem that the Judaean prophet 
was doomed (I Kings, 13). 

Like the earlier authors, the Deuteron- 
omist conceived that it was not always 
the sinner who suffered for his sin. In 
I Kings the Deity replies to Solomon’s 
prayer and promises him an everlasting 
kingdom if he remain true to the law of 
Yahweh. Should Solomon not remain 
true, however, Israel will be cut off from 
her heritage. Even in the promise Israel 
is the one who pays for Solomon’s apos- 
tasy. In chapter 11, when Solomon has 
become apostate through the influence of 
foreign wives, such intermarriages being 
contrary to deuteronomic teaching, Yah- 
weh promises to take the kingdom from 
Solomon and give it to Jeroboam. The 
sufferer is to be Rehoboam, the son of the 
sinner, Solomon. This was true also in the 
case of Jeroboam, whose son Nadab suf- 
fered, and of Baasha, for whom Elah 
suffered. 

Finally, there is the sin insinuated sole- 
ly by the editor, who insisted that history 
support his ideas on the people in ques- 
tion. In I Sam. 14:47 we learn that Saul 
fought all the enemies of Israel and that, 
wherever he turned, he was wont to do 
wickedness (3"0"", “was defeated”’). 
To the editor, it was quite distasteful to 
admit any good of Saul. He simply changed 
a waw to a resh. The original must have 


read S25" “he was victorious.” 


The Deuteronomist insisted on cen- 
tralized worship in Jerusalem, carried out 
by duly appointed priests or Levites. 
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Jeroboam’s sin was in erecting altars out- 
side Jerusalem and in appointing priests 
from his own borders. Such actions con- 
stituted a sin which would bring destruc- 
tion to his house (I Kings, chap. 13). 
Jeroboam died peacefully—it was his 
descendant who paid. Baasha was raised 
up to destroy the House of Jeroboam; 
Baasha’s sin was the same as that of Jero- 
boam. That these statements pertaining 
to the sin of Jeroboam and his successors 
were purely a literary device is shown by 
the fact that, although Zimri reigned only 
seven days, and only over a very limited 


area, his fate was sealed for causing Israel ° 


to sin in the same manner as Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat. 

It is natural, therefore, for the Deu- 
teronomist to interpret the destruction of 
northern Israel as divine retribution for 
apostasy (II Kings 17:7), while Judah, 
with its central shrine, remained secure. 
Although the deuteronomic editor reiter- 
ates the idea that Yahweh’s prophets con- 
tinually acted as the conscience of the 
kings of the North in this respect, it is 
significant that neither Elijah nor Elisha 
worshiped at Jerusalem or even recognized 
it as the house of Yahweh. 


In this study I have tried to assess and 
classify various Hebrew concepts of sin 
which must have been current from the 
eighth to the sixth centuries. A compari- 
son between the hypotheses which under- 
lie our concept of sin with those which 
seem to have formed a basis for the He- 
brew concept show very little in com- 
mon. Superficially, the debt principle, as 
noted, somewhat resembles our concept. 
In most of the incidents listed, however, 
the debt was recognized as such only after 
the deed had been accomplished and its 
unpleasant effects noted. With us, it 
seems to me, a debt is payable morally 
only when the debtor is conscious that it 


is indeed a debt at the time when he con- 
tracts it. Of the incidents in the Old Testa- 
ment, the only time this was true appears 
in the cases of Jacob and Laban and of 
Judah and Jacob. In each instance, when 
the contract was made, both Jacob and 
Judah hoped that the debt would not ma- 
terialize and that the animals and the boy 
would be returned unharmed. They 
simply went surety for the animals and 
the boy placed in their charge. It is sig- 
nificant, too, that these cases, which most 
closely approach our idea of a debt, would 
never be described as sin by a westerner. 

The Deuteronomist’s concept of sin as 
worship at a shrine outside of Jerusalem 
would find small favor in the Western 
world. His concept of a justice which 
would destroy the innocent for the deeds 
of others, although quite legitimate 
in Semitic society, would strike the west- 
erner as sheer injustice. His concept that 
the Deity would cause his chosen ones to 
do an act demanding the death penalty 
that they may be an example to others 
would be quite in keeping with a Semitic 
social organization, but to us it is appall- 
ing. Furthermore, such concepts as these 
could lead only to a conduct of expediency. 
That this, indeed, was the case is shown 
by the author of Job when he asked: 
“Does Job fear God for nought?” 

At present it must cause amazement 
and consternation to the casual reader to 
learn that the Deity incited men to sin in 
order to carry out his divine purposes. It 
would seem, therefore, that either we 
should find another word to replace the 
Hebrew “sin” which would show the sig- 
nificance of this word as used by the He- 
brews or we should define it carefully and 
in such a way that the reader can grasp 
something of its meaning as used by the — 
Hebrews. 
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THE GODDESSES OF THE EGYPTIAN TREE CULT' 


MARIE-LOUISE BUHL 


EITHER in prehistoric Egypt nor 
at any time since has the practice 
of forestry been conducted in the 

Nile Valley, and there has always been a 
lack of wood for the building of houses, 
ships, and the like. With regard to garden 
culture, however, the situation was quite 


different, for the Egyptians exercised re-_ 


markable talent in arranging their houses, 
temples, and tombs in the midst of gar- 
dens. This impression is clearly gained 
from pictures on the walls of tombs where, 
for example, one sees representations of 
gardens around the Pharaoh’s palace® or 
estates of wealthy nobles with their groves 
of trees and their lakes or pools teeming 
with fish and gay with lotus blossoms.’ 

Investigation of the Egyptian attitude 
toward sacred trees reveals the fact that, 
in contrast to the animal cults, tree cults 
in the historical period began with purely 
local cults which at an early time became 
connected with nonlocal deities as their 
forms or attributes. Most plants other 
than trees played an important part only 
in magic, medicine, and folklore. 


I. THE MOST IMPORTANT SACRED TREES 
IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
Trees along the desert edge naturally 
took a prominent part in the tree cult, 
and the sycamore nh.(* was one of the 
most important of all. The word has also 
1 Superior reference letters indicate Egyptian texts 


cited in the discussion; these are reproduced in Figs. 
1-5 


? Rosellini, Monumenti dell’ Egitto et della Nubia, 
Vol. II, Pl. LXIX: Qurneh Tomb No. 96A (Sennufer), 
Garden of Amenhotep IT. 

?N. M. Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, Vol. 
II, Pl. LXIX: The pool in the garden from an un- 
located tomb at Thebes. 


the meaning “refuge”? when written with 
the house terminative instead of the tree.» 
It is not surprising that the Egyptians 
should have believed that a spirit or god- 
dess lived in a leafy tree with a well of 
water at its foot, and the sycamore as- 
sumed a primary position in Egyptian 
mythology and eschatology. 

Among the other sacred trees it is im- 
portant to mention the date palm, bnre— 
the word means “‘sweet’’—a garden tree 
common both in the dynastic period and 
in modern Egypt, because its fruit is one 
of the main foods, and also the acacia 
(Snd), a tree which has always been very 
common.4 

The broad-leafed persea (isd) tree,° 
whose fruit is mentioned in the texts from 
the oldest times, is described in the lists 
of sacred groves in seventeen nomes of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. Later on we 
shall see that this tree was of great impor- 
tance in the temple cult in Heliopolis and 
Herakleopolis, the capitals of the thir- 
teenth and twentieth Upper Egyptian 
nomes. 

In addition to these trees, there are 
many others which will be mentioned in 
connection with the different sanctuaries. 


Il. NOMES WITH “COATS-OF-ARMS” 
PROVING WORSHIP OF TREE 
DIVINITIES 

Egypt was divided into forty-two prov- 
inces or nomes, twenty-two in Upper and 
twenty in Lower Egypt. A few words 
must be devoted to the ‘‘coat-of-arms”’ of 
the thirteenth-fourteenth province, Ly- 
konpolis-Kush, which together formed 
originally only an older and larger prov- 
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Greek Name 


Egyptian Name 


Sacred Grove 





























7 piospolis parva (m)| —~ — | $40 IPQ 
8 abydos bh Destroyed 
9 Panopolis (Achmim) = Destroyed 
10 aphroditopolis Ip YY $29 
1l Rypsele $e] 439 FQ 
12 Hierakonpolis & TPQ 
13 Lykopolis Ait 449 
1h Aphroditopolis Lio 
15 Hermopolis £4 





16 Nibis (Hebenu) 


Ql? THO $10 





17 Kynopolis 


TEQ QQ 





18 Hipponis 





19 Oxyrhynchus 


Not mentioned 








20 Herakleopolis magna 
(Ahnas ) 
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Greek Name tian Name Sacred Grove 
21 Krokodilopolis Qe QvQ 4129 
22 aphroditopolis \ AT Q 
2) The nomes of Lower Egypt: 
Greek Name Egyptian Name Sacred Grove 
1 Memphis Ot YQ FiO $29 
———_————_ 
2 Letopolis <7 10 ~FFO 
) 
3 apis 2h9 29 
ss ; 
. Prosopis ote aa9 $19 
5 Sais Ws ee ZQ 
6 Xois a 2.19 F79 
7 Metelis wt a. 2.29 
8 Herakleopolis parva @ eo FY 
9 Busiris * {v9 TT 9 4719 
10 athribis oe Qld THO 
ll Kabasa or Not mentioned 
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~ Greek Name _______ Sacred Grove _ 
12 Sebennytus Ue $19 
1343 Heliopolis (On) Yd 8 
1h Tanis 219 THO 





QQ $19 FTO 


15 Hermopolis parva 

















16 Mendes Ql $19 THO 
17 Diospolis inferior 219 ALO 

18 Bubastis = 9 

19 Pelusium (Buto) AZO 419 

20 Arabia (Phakusa) Tt ar 
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ince symbolized at first by a broad-leafed 
tree ndf.i' and later designated by the 
compound word itf 3f,* the interpretation 
of which is still unknown. The combined 
twentieth-twenty-first Upper Egyptian 
province had an oleander (n‘r.t;" cf. Coptic 
@HNHC) as its sacred tree. Different 
from the coat-of-arms of the thirteenth-— 
fourteenth province, this tree is provided 
with a ribbon hanging from the side of the 
trunk. From the Fifth Dynasty on, an 
arm is substituted for this ribbon, a fact 
which indicates the intention of the Egyp- 
tians to anthropomorphize their tree di- 
vinities.* 

In the thirteenth-fourteenth Upper 
Egyptian nome, Sethe thought to find the 
prototype of the historical Hathor of 
Kusae.* In the Old Kingdom, Hathor was 
also identified with the tree-goddess, for 
instance in the famous Hathor cults at 
Memphis, where she was called “The Mis- 
tress of the Southern Sycamore” (nb.t nh.t 
ré.t).' 

In Kém el Hisn, the capital of the third 
Lower Egyptian nome, whosé coat-of- 
arms represented a falcon,’ the falcon-god 
Horus was worshiped. From this place he 
made his way to the rest of Egypt. The 
goddess Hathor also had her home at 
K6ém el Hisn. Her name (H.t-Hr)* means 
the “house of Horus,” that is to say, the 
“mother of Horus,” for in the inscriptions 
a mother is often called the house of her 
child. This local Hathor had other names, 
such as “She who remembers Horus”’ 
(SA3.t Hr),! and “The Mistress of the 
Date Palms” (Nb.t im3w)™ —im3w being 
the name of the male palm in distinction 
to the above-mentioned bnr. (Nb.t im3w 
also indicates that Hathor originally was 
taken not for a cow but for a tree-goddess. 
Sethe, for example, supposed her to be a 
forest-goddess. )® 


‘Newberry, “The Tree of the Herakleopolite 
Nome,” AZ, L (1912), 78. 


5 Urgeschichte, p. 57. 


* Ibid., p. 64. 


Prior to the Heliopolitan Hathor there 
probably existed a still earlier tree-god- 
dess. A similar situation prevailed in 
many other districts of Egypt. It is char- 
acteristic of the Egyptians to identify the 
great deities of the country with local gods 
and goddesses. Other goddesses such as 
Tefnut and Sakhmet were regarded as 
lion-goddesses. 

In the neighborhood of Heliopolis there 
was a shrine for the female counterpart of 
the sun-god Atum. She was Saosis who 
was a personification of the god’s hand. 
In this place Atum’s children, Shu and 
Tefnut, were born, and here the sacred 
acacia was worshiped. An execration text 
from the late period contains the following 
passage in connection with the god Seth:’ 
“He has approached the wonderful hall 
of Saosis with the acacia tree in which life 
and death are contained.’’" 

The acacia is described as the tree 
sacred to Horus in Pyramid Text 436a-0:* 
“W. is Horus who comes forth from the 
acacia to whom it was commanded: ‘Be- 
ware of the lion.’ May he come forth to 
whom it was commanded: ‘Beware of the 
lion.’ ”’° Thus there is mentioned in the 
Horus myth a place where the god as a 
little child took refuge under an acacia. 

In Saft el Henne in the twentieth Lower 
Egyptian nome, the main cult of which 
was called “The House of the Zizyphus 
tree (h.t nbs),’’® will be found the probable 
rudiments of a male tree deity showing 
the god Sopdu in the form of a falcon idol 
reclining on a bed and bearing the epithet, 
“He who is under his k&b.t tree.” See, for 
example, Pyramid Text 436a-b: “They 
praise P. as well as the Dwiw, as well as 
>2hs who is at the head of the Nubian 
country, as well as Sopdu who lives under 
his ksb.t trees”’ ;* also Pyramid Text 994)- 
d: “The fields of Iaru praise thee in thy 


’ Schott, Urkunden VI, p. 20. 


* The Pyramid Texts mentioned in this article are 
cited from Sethe's edition. 
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name of Dw3w, like Sopdu who lives under 
his kSb.t trees.’’* 

The Pyramid Texts also associate the 
god Sobk with the ksb.t trees:* “(Like) 
Sobk, ruler of B3hw, thou wilt go through 
thy fields and through thy ksb.t woods.’’* 
Bahu was probably located in the neigh- 
borhood of the Fayyum, which is identical 
with the seventh Lower Egyptian nome. 
In the cult name, ‘‘He who is under his 
moringa tree,’”’ there may be concealed an 
old male tree divinity. According to their 
names, these cult places were situated in 
groves. 

However, it is clear that though there 
may have been reliefs or statues of deities 
with their sacred animals in the shelter of 
a sacred tree serving as a place of worship 
for the Egyptians, such gods were not re- 
garded as tree deities. For instance, at the 
temple of Dakke ‘““The House of the nbs 
tree’’* shows the sacred baboon of Thoth 
sitting under a tree, yet he was never re- 
garded as a tree deity.'° 

The beautiful gardens around the 
tombs and mortuary temples mentioned 
above evolved from the sacred trees along 
the desert edge. At first they were only 
located in Upper Egypt, but later on they 
became popular in all the forty-two 
nomes, where they were located in the 
vicinity of the necropolis on the elevated 
terrain beyond the cultivation which was 
called the i3.t." 

In the topographical lists of the Ptole- 
maic temples there is a description of the 
individual trees in each grove of the differ- 
ent nomes."' The accompanying list of sa- 
cred groves is intended to show how the 
names of the provinces are written both 
in the Greek (or Latin) and Egyptian lan- 

* No. 456a, 


'°G. Roeder, Der Tempel ton Dakke, Vol. II, 
Pils. 12la and 143 


"' The list of sacred groves is derived from Mol- 
denke, Uber die in altaegyptischen Terten erwdhnten 
Baume und deren Verwerthung, p. 13, with corrections 
from E. Chassinat, Le Temple d' Edfou, 1 (1897), 329- 
44 


guages. The list indicates that the syca- 
more, the persea, the date palm, and the 
acacia were the most common.’ 

The geographical texts are arranged 
and carved on the walls in the following 
manner: In the middle of the wall in the 
background the image of the main god is 
shown in a double representation. He was 
considered as the patron saint of the whole 
province. On one side of the god the king is 
represented wearing the white crown of 
Upper Egypt in festival procession to- 
gether with the personified nomes of Up- 
per Egypt. On the other side the same 
scene is repeated, but here the king wears 
the Lower Egyptian crown and is accom- 
panied by the Lower Egyptian nomes. 
Each of the provinces is making sacri- 
fice to the god. Behind each of them there 
are three vertical lines of hieroglyphs, 
first the name of the nome, then that of its 
capital, and finally that of the chief god 
of the nome. In addition, the names of 
the high priest and priestess are included, 
as well as those of the sacred bark and the 
landing place. Finally, there follows the 
enumeration of the sacred groves accord- 
ing to the list reproduced in the right col- 
umn of the table. 


Ill. THE TREE IN EGYPTIAN COSMOGONY 


Among the Egyptian ideas of the here- 
after was that of a sycamore located in the 
eastern horizon, in the branches of which 
different deities were believed to dwell. It 
is associated in the myths with the sun- 
god. The existence of a supernatural tree, 
or even of a “world tree,’’ is found among 
the cosmogonic conceptions of numerous 
primitive peoples of the world." For ex- 
ample, the ash Yggdrasil of Scandinavian 
mythology—the tree in which the gods 
held council every day—was actually be- 
lieved to support the sky. Some of its 
branches spread over the entire earth; one 


2 T. H. Philpot, The Sacred Tree (London, 1897), 
Pp. 109 ff. 
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great branch led to the Ases,'* another to 
the Frost-fighters, and a third to Nif- 
heim.'* Such trees may have been the an- 
swer to man’s speculation about the posi- 
tion of the sun, moon, and stars in the 
firmament of heaven, and the means by 
which, without falling, they held to their 
courses above the earth. In one form or 
another such trees existed in the mythol- 
ogy of India, Persia, China, Japan, and 
many other countries, sometimes as 
dwellings of the gods, frequently as 
sources of immortality, but often in situa- 
tions of less significance.'* In the Egyptian 
texts the function of the tree is not always 
consistent or easy to comprehend. 
Pyramid Text 1485a describes one con- 
cept of such a supernatural tree: “Hail 
thou Sycamore who protects the god un- 
der which the gods of the underworld are 
standing.’’* See also Pyramid Text 916a- 
b: “The high places bring him to the places 
of Seth and to that high sycamore of the 
eastern sky when it has bent down (its 
branches) on which the gods are.’’* The 
text thus refers to the dead man and his 
last journey to the sycamore in the eastern 
horizon. The gods are accustomed to sit in 
this tree like those birds whose forms are 
assumed by the souls of the dead. 
Chapter 109 of the Book of the Dead 
gives a description of the two sycamores 
of turquoise which stand before the en- 
trance of the sky from which the sun-god 
Re comes forth every morning: “I know 
the two sycamores of turquoise between 
which Re comes forth, when he passes 
over the supports of Shu to the gate of 
the lord of the east from which Re comes 
forth.”” The vignette in the papyrus of 
Nu (Eighteenth Dynasty) shows the sun- 


1s The Ases were the chief gods, such as Thor and 
Odin. 

14 Niftheim, the land of shadows, corresponds to the 
Greek Hades; see further Finn Magnussen, Edda- 
laeren. 

Cf. Gen. 3:1-12; Kramer, Gilgamesh and the 
Yuluppu- Tree. 


god with falcon head and wearing the sun 
disk with uraeus. A spotted calf is placed 
before the god, and the deceased is stand- 
ing bebind the calf. The vignette in the 
Saitic recension is different. The sun-god 
indeed is represented with a falcon head 
and sun disk with uraeus; however, he is 
now standing in a boat, while a calf with 
a shining star over its head is placed be- 
fore him and the deceased behind him. 
The boat is sailing through the gate with 
the two sycamores. Chapter 64, which is 
believed to be one of the oldest chapters 
of the Book of the Dead, mentions only 
one sycamore. Both versions are carved 
on the sarcophagus of Queen Mentuhotep 
of the Eleventh Dynasty. The inscription 
states that one of the versions dates from 
the time of King Usephais of the First 
Dynasty. This information is naturally 
not to be taken literally ; the Egyptians al- 
ways liked to romanticize their stories by 
claiming that they dated from one of the 
first dynasties. Another version of chapter 
64 reads: “I have embraced the sycamore 
and I have joined the sycamore.’’* The ac- 
companying vignette from the papyrus of 
Nebsenu (early Eighteenth Dynasty) 
shows a man with his hands in the usual 
attitude of adoration before a tree with a 
sun disk rising over its top. 


IV. THE ROLE OF THE SACRED TREE IN 
THE EGYPTIAN IDEAS OF LIFE 
AFTER DEATH 

The Egyptians conceived of a life in the 
hereafter which was not very dissimilar to 
their earthly existence; thus the deceased 
hoped to be able to walk in the shadow of 
the trees which he had planted while he 
was still alive. In the chapel of Ineni 
(Thutmosis I) is carved the following in- 
scription :"* “He goes through his district 
in the west (that is, the necropolis) and re- 
freshes himself under his nh.t trees'’ and 


1* Brugsch, Rec. de mon., Pl. XXXVI. 


17 The word nh.t in this case refers to trees in 
general. 
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inspects those beautiful gardens which he 
planted on earth while in the favor of this 
sublime god Amun the lord of Thebes.’’™* 

Pyramid Text 808a—b describes how the 
different trees in the hereafter serve the 
deceased. ““The im3 tree serves thee, the 
nbs tree turns its head to thee as Anubis 
does for thee (that is, as Anubis will cause 
to be done for thee).’’®» The soul (ba) of 
the deceased already mentioned in Section 
III was allowed, like the gods, to sit on 
the branches of the sacred tree. 

It is in connection with the sacred isd 
tree—the tree of the royal annals—that 
the bennu bird (sometimes incorrectly 
identified with the phoenix of the Greeks) 
played its most important role, for in the 
annals it assumed the incarnation of the 
soul of Re. Thus it is stated on the Met- 
ternich stela:'§ “Thou art the great Bennu 
which arises on the willow in the great 
hall of the princes in Heliopolis.” 

Several representations in temples of 
the long period beginning with Thutmosis 
III and extending into the late time show 
Amen-Re, Thoth, and the librarian god- 
dess Seshat writing the names of the reign- 
ing king on the fruits and leaves of the sa- 
cred tree. This ceremony is intended to 
give the king a long and happy life. In 
Medinet Habu a representation shows 
Atum, the lord of Heliopolis, conducting 
the king to the isd tree, while his name is 
being inscribed on its fruits by Amen-Re. 
This cult was so important that it did not 
stop with the decay of Heliopolis but con- 
tinued well into the Ptolemaic period. 
Heliopolis was nevertheless regarded as 
the place for the main cult, as is proved by 
the inscription on the London obelisk :'* 
“The venerable isd tree in the midst of 
the Bennu house.’’¢¢ 

It was also supposed that a cat was 


18 Golenischef, Metternichstele, 1. 77. Note that 
the Metternich text has confused the willow tree 
with the persea (isd) of the annals. 


19 Budge, Cleopatra's Needles, p. 171 


>¥ 


sitting in the shade of the isd tree, and 
chapter 17 of the Book of the Dead gives 
the following description: “I am the cat 
who split the side of the isd tree in the 
night when the enemies of the All-Lord 
were destroyed. Who is that male cat? It 
is Re himself who is called miw because 
of the speech of Sia. He is like that which 
he has made, thus his name is cat.’’ Vari- 
ant: “It is Shu who takes care of the testa- 
ment of Geb in favor of Osiris. Concern- 
ing the splitting of the side of the isd tree 
in Heliopolis, it is the children of the weak 
ones who correct what they have done.’’e 
The sentence could be translated, “He is 
the example of what he has done.” Like 
Yahweh in the Jewish religion, Re cre- 
ated everything in his own image. 

In the New Kingdom the flowers of the 
sacred isd tree were very much desired by 
the Egyptians, who considered them as 
life-giving, and for that reason called 
them “flowers of life.” The isd and the 
lotus flower were used for funerals, just as 
flowers are still used in modern times. 
Statues and coffins of the deceased were 
decorated with garlands of flowers. For 
example, a great many of them were found 
in the tomb of Tutankhamun.” 


V. THE DIFFERENT TOMBS OF OSIRIS 
AND THE SACRED TREES CON- 
NECTED WITH THEM 

The tomb of Osiris was assigned by the 
Egyptians to many different places all 
over Egypt. As soon as his cult became 
popular, a sacred grove was attached to 
each cult place as a dwelling for the ba of 
the god. For instance, the tomb of Osiris 
in Busiris was the oldest site of this type. 
The cult of Osiris was especially associ- 
ated with Abydos, Memphis, Heliopolis, 
and Herakleopolis. In the last three places 
it was combined with sacred groves out- 


2° Budge, Book of the Dead, I (1910), 69, 54. 


"Carter, The Tomb of Tut. Ankh.Amen, II, 125, 
Pl. XXII. 
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side the city. Finally, the island of Bigeh 
opposite Philae was regarded as a place 
where Osiris was buried. 

Each year the mysteries of Osiris were 
celebrated by the people in Abydos, where 
the tomb of Osiris was located behind the 
temple of Sethos I. A description of these 
mysteries was found on the tombstone of 
Ichernofret.2 However, a better idea of 
the cult of Osiris and the mysteries con- 
nected with him is afforded by inscriptions 
and representations on the walls of the so- 
called gate of Hadrian in Philae.** Milk 
was poured out at the foot of the trees of 
the Abaton, the sacred tomb of Osiris. 
The inscriptions tell that the milk liba- 
tions revived and rejuvenated the god, for 
it was believed that he was to be born 
again and would require milk after the 
manner of a small child. 

There is also at Philae a description of a 
cedar tree in whose branches dwelt the 
soul of Osiris. Plutarch tells that the cedar 
tree (which he called a methide plant) 
was taller than the highest olive tree.*4 A 
similar scene with the soul of Osiris in the 
shape of a bird is often shown in connec- 
tion with the pictures of the tomb of 
Osiris in Diospolis parva. The coffin of 
Osiris is situated in the shade of a willow- 
like tree regarded by some Egyptologists 
as a tamarisk. The soul of Osiris is here 
represented in the form of a bennu-bird. 
Philae was believed to be unapproachable 
so that even birds and fish did not dare to 
come into its neighborhood. Nevertheless, 
at a certain time the priests sailed to the 
island with mortuary offerings and 
adorned the tomb where it stood in the 
shade of the cedar tree. This was probably 
reminiscent of the cedar at Byblos. Ac- 
cording to the legend, the coffin of Osiris 
which his wicked brother Seth had thrown 


22 Sethe, Lesestiicke, p. 70. 
23 Junker, Gétterdekret iber das Abaton. 


** Hopfner, Monographien des Archiv orientalni, 
“Plutarch iiber Osiris und Isis.”’ 


into the water landed at Byblos in the 
neighborhood of a tree which grew up 
around the coffin and which inclosed it in 
its trunk. This representation occurs in 
the south temple of Osiris in Dendera.* 

On the south wall of the gate of Ha- 
drian is an unusual representation of 
Osiris. He is clothed in the customary 
tight garments and is provided with the 
atef-crown, the crook, and the flail. But he 
stands in the midst of a tree which is 
growing up from a small pool. Thus in this 
case he is regarded as a tree-god, though 
generally he is represented as a corn-god 
with grain growing from his corpse—as, 
for instance, in the great temple of Isis at 
Philae. 

In a ceremony described in Firmicus 
Maternus a cedar was felled; the pith was 
taken out and an image of Osiris formed of 
it, after which it was replaced in the 
trunk.** Those who worshiped Osiris as a 
tree-god were not allowed to damage trees 
or to fill up the wells necessary for irri- 
gation. 


VI. THE ANTHROPOMORPHISM OF FETISHES 


It is difficult to say exactly when the 
prehistoric Egyptians began to give hu- 
man forms to the objects which they wor- 
shiped; it was probably a natural develop- 
ment of their religion as they advanced in 
culture. It can at least be established that 
the Egyptian desire to anthropomorphize 
began already before tlie union of the two 
lands. In distinction to the deities in ani- 
mal forms, the fetishistic gods and god- 
desses were very often represented in hu- 
man form carrying their fetishes in their 
hands or as an adornment on their heads. 

Among the tree and plant deities which 
were anthropomorphized, the god Nefer- 
tem played an important role in the Mem- 
phitic doctrine of creation. He is described 
in Pyramid Text 266a; “W. comes forth 


*8 Dendera, IV, 66. 


% De errore profanarium religionum Ii. 6. 
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as Nefertem, as the lotus at the nose of 
Re.’ One of the myths of creation tells 
how the sun first rose from a lotus in the 
primeval ocean. When Nefertem was an- 
thropomorphized, the lotus was placed on 
his head. 

Some plants merely succeeded in be- 
coming attributes of the gods, as for in- 
stance the lettuce plant which played a 
role in connection with Min of Coptos, 
who is very often represented with a 
stand of lettuce behind him. This plant 
(Lactuca sativa longifolia), together with 
our so-called head lettuce, derives prob- 
ably from the wild Lactuca scariola L. 
However, it must be remembered that the 
identification of Egyptian trees and plants 
from painted or sculptured representa- 
tions is rendered exceedingly difficult be- 
cause of the marked tendency to stylize 
these objects in art. Pictures in Karnak, 
Medinet Habu, and Edfu show the king 
presenting a lettuce plant to Min or 
Amun. Such representations are accom- 
panied with the following short sentence, 
“Giving lettuce to Min.’’*7e 

The lettuce was associated with the 
ithyphallic gods, almost certainly because 
of its milk-white sap which the Egyptians 
probably connected with the sperm of the 
gods and which naturally had to be re- 
plenished if the procreative role of the god 
was to continue effective. In addition, it 
can be mentioned that the Egyptians 
themselves ate considerable amounts of 
lettuce and considered this plant a valu- 
able aid in the propagation of offspring. 
Min was often worshiped under the cy- 
presses, which were sacred to him. 

Other plants to which the Egyptians 
applied the epithet “ps” (“holy”’ or “sub- 
lime”) were dill and onion. The latter was 
still worshiped as a god at Pelusium in the 
Christian Era.** 


27 AZ, LIX (1924), 140 
28 Jacoby in Receuil de travaux, XXXIV (1912), 9. 


VII. GODDESSES IN THE TREE CULT IN 
THE BOOK OF THE DEAD 

It was not the Egyptian gods, however, 
but the goddesses who played the greatest 
part in the tree cult, and numerous de- 
scriptions of them occur in the religious 
literature. 

The Pyramid Texts quoted in Section 
III only mention the sycamore without 
connecting it with a particular deity. In 
the Book of the Dead, however, the god- 
desses in the tree are identified with Nut 
or Hathor. Chapter 59 of the Book of the 
Dead, in the Papyrus of Any (dating from 
the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty), is 
called “The Chapter of Snuffing the Air 
and Having Dominion over the Water in 
the Underworld.’’®» It gives the following 
description of the goddess:* “Hail thou 
sycamore of Nut, give thou to me of (the 
water and of) the air which are in thee. 
I embrace this throne in Heliopolis. I 
guard the egg of the great cackler; it 
grows, I grow; it lives, I live; it snuffs the 
air, I snuff the air; I the Osiris Any, tri- 
umphant.””:! 

This chapter is of great importance be- 
cause it confirms the assumption that the 
sycamore of Nut was originally located in 
Hermopolis. Here was the primeval hill, 
on the top of which was placed the egg 
which constituted the central point in the 
creation. From this egg the sun rose to the 
sky in the form of a cackling fowl by 
means of which light and sound were cre- 
ated. 

The vignette of this chapter shows the 
deceased kneeling at a pool in the midst of 
which a sycamore is growing. In the tree 
itself the goddess is depicted in human 
form as far as the knees, with the lower ex- 
tremities hidden in the tree. The goddess 
extends her arms toward the deceased, 
with a tray of food in one hand and a jar of 
water in the other. This representation is 


2 Budge, Book of the Dead, 1, 170, 1. 
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one of the most common methods of por- 
traying goddesses in the tree cult. 

Chapter 68, which is called ““The Chap- 
ter of Coming Forth by Day,’’# relates of 
Hathor and the sacred date palm :°° “In a 
clean place I shall sit on the ground be- 
neath the foliage of the date palm of 
Hathor who presides over the spacious 
disk. She advances to Heliopolis bearing 
the writings of the divine words of the li- 
brary of Thoth.”** The vignette of the 
papyrus of Nu which contains chapter 68 
represents the deceased sitting at the feet 
of Hathor enthroned. The divinity is 
adorned with the famous Hathor crown 
consisting of two cows’ horns inclosing 
the sun disk with uraeus. In this case the 
sacred tree is behind both the deceased 
and the goddess, and Hathor is likewise 
detached from the tree. 


VIII, REPRESENTATIONS OF TREE- 
GODDESSES IN PICTORIAL ART 


A. IN THE THEBAN TOMBS 

As early as the second part of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty a change was percep- 
tible in the representations on the walls of 
the Theban tombs. Secular pictures gave 
way more and more to those of religious 
content until in the Nineteenth Dynasty 
the latter prevailed altogether. Scenes 
from the Book of the Dead which deal 
with Osiris as a judge in the underworld, 
and representations of the goddess of the 
sycamore who feeds the deceased, become 
very frequent. The earliest figure of this 
goddess is twice depicted on the south 
wall of the tomb of Nakht (reign of Thut- 
mosis IV),*! where she stands on either 
side of a sumptuous offering-table. In one 
hand she is provided with a tray of food, 
while the other holds a long papyrus stem 
—the symbol of prosperity commonly 
shown in all periods as an attribute of 
goddesses. 


3° Tbid., pp. 6, 10 
4 Davies, The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes, Pl. X. 


The most remarkable feature of this 
representation is that the goddess is 
adorned with the sycamore on her head. 
The sacred tree is regarded here rather as a 
symbol like the lotus on the head of Nefer- 
tem as discussed in Section VI. This scene 
was enlarged and altered a great deal in 
the Nineteenth Dynasty. Already in the 
tomb of Amenmose (which probably be- 
longs to the reign of King Eye) the god- 
dess is standing in the tree distributing 
food and drink to the ba-birds of the de- 
ceased under the tree.** This representa- 
tion of the birds perhaps reflects observa- 
tion of nature; the Egyptians were accus- 
tomed to see the desert birds gathered 
like Beduins under the shade of the syca- 
more in order to quench their thirst at the 
well. 

In the tomb of Userhet (period of 
Sethos I) the deceased is depicted as he 
sits with his wife and mother in the shade 
of a big sycamore. Before them is a small 
T-shaped lake from which two birds with 
human heads are drinking. Above the two 
women are two ba-birds in flight. In the 
background is the goddess Nut with a 
tree on her head. This, however, is more 
stylized than in the example from the 
tomb of Amenmose; the goddess is now 
standing on the bank of a little rectangular 
pool as she offers a libation vase and a 
tray with various loaves to the deceased 
and his family.** 

In the tomb of Tjanufer in Dira: Abu 
’n-Naga (time of Ramesses I1), there is a 
relief with the following scene: The owner 
of the tomb is seated at the right; before 
him is a ka-like table on a standard" be- 
hind which stands a leafless sycamore tree 
bearing a few figs. The tree goddess, stand- 
ing among the main branches of the tree, 
is represented in human form with only 
the feet hidden; she grasps in one hand a 


32 Wreszinski, Atlas, Vol. I, Pl. 120. 


33 Davies, Two Ramesside Tombs at Thebes, Pls. I 
and X. 
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small basket with figs from the tree, while 
the other pours several streams of water 
from a vase for a ba-bird with human head 
on the ground beneath.** 

Two paintings of special interest for the 
tree cult occur in the well-preserved tomb 
of Sennedjem at Deir el-Medina (Nine- 
teenth Dynasty). One of them illustrates 
chapter 59 of the Book of the Dead, from 
which a passage has already been trans- 
lated in Section VII. The scene reveals the 
deceased and his wife kneeling at their 
tomb. In front of them the goddess Nut is 
shown standing in a sycamore; her legs 
and the lower part of her body are hidden 
in the trunk of the tree, which is laden 
with fruit and well covered with thick 
foliage. Nut offers the usual water jar and 
tray of bread, and Sennedjem and his wife 
are depicted as they extend their hands to 
receive the gifts. 

The second painting illustrates chapter 
109 of the Book of the Dead (referred to in 
Sec. III). The sun-god is depicted with 
faleon head, uraeus, and sun disk. Behind 
him stands the deceased on a much small- 
er scale than the god. Beside these two 
figures and between two sycamore trees 
is a black-and-white spotted calf, the sym- 
bol of the newborn sun-god. In addition, 
the sun is depicted as a disk illuminating 
the tops of the trees.*° 


B. ON STELAS, OFFERING-TABLES, ETC. 

A rather different representation of the 
sacred tree and its goddess, also dating 
from the Nineteenth Dynasty, occurs on a 
limestone stela in the Cairo Museum.™ 
Here a man named Kamose is seen with 
his wife at the foot of the tree of Nut, from 
which two arms alone are extended. One 
arm grasps a libation vase, the other a 
tray filled with numerous dishes which are 


*¢Wreszinski, Bericht tiber die photographische 
Expedition von Kairo bie Wadi Halfa, Taf. 73. 


* Campbell, The Miraculous Birth of King Amen- 
hotep III and Other Egyptian Studies, pp. 149-50. 


* Maspero, Guide (1884), p. 427, No. 6050. 
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being offered to the couple. This picture is 
especially interesting because it is rem- 
iniscent of the representations of the coat- 
of-arms of the twentieth-twenty-first 
Upper Egyptian nome mentioned in Sec- 
tion II, where the beginning of the anthro- 
pomorphism of the goddess in the tree is 
to be seen. 

Such scenes in which the goddess is in- 
dicated merely by two arms extended 
from the tree became especially popular in 
representations on offering-tables from 
Achmim in the Ptolemaic period. These 
limestone tables are in the form of the 
Egyptian htp sign.” Besides the offering 
scenes they contain inscriptions from 
chapters 59 and 62 of the Book of the 
Dead.*? 

The rectangular slab of offering-table 
No. 23160 in Cairo has a line of inscrip- 
tions extending all about the top edge. 
Within the channel, chapter 59 of the 
Book of the Dead is carved in vertical 
columns. On the left is a relief represent- 
ing the deceased sitting before a tree which 
is drawn only in outline and from which 
small twigs extend. The complete figure 
of Nut is in the tree; she extends her arms 
toward the deceased and is provided with 
two libation vases from which streams are 
flowing into the hands of the deceased. 
This picture is quite similar to representa- 
tions which are found in the Theban 
tombs. 

No. 23162 is also adorned with inscrip- 
tions taken from chapters 59 and 62 of the 
Book of the Dead. Two scenes are here di- 
vided by a large ‘nh sign and two libation 
bases placed over a rectangular pool. On 
both sides of the vases are beautiful 
bunches of lotus flowers and all kinds of 
delicious dishes, including roast beef, 
ducks, and miscellaneous loaves and 
cakes. On the right is the same scene as 
the one shown on No. 23160. On the left 


*7 Ahmed Bey Kamal, Tables d'offrandes, Vols 
I-II, Pls. XLI-XLIV. 





is a picture of the deceased standing be- 
fore a tree, but here, as on the Nineteenth 
Dynasty stela mentioned above, the god- 
dess is symbolized by twoarms only, which 
are extended from among the branches 
holding the libation vase and a tray with 
fruit. 

The offering-tables have representa- 
tions either of the tree with the anthro- 
pomorphized goddess or with the two 
arms alone. Sometimes water only is be- 
ing offered from the tree, while no food is 
represented. The two texts of the Book of 
the Dead which accompany the pictures 
on the offering-tables are called ‘The 
Chapter of Snuffing the Air and of Having 
ing Dominion over the Water in the Un- 
derworld.” and ‘The Chapter of Drinking 
Water in the Underworld.’’™" 

The latest development of the anthro- 
pomorphism of the tree-goddess in which 
the tree appears merely as a symbol adorn- 
ing the head of the goddess, as represented 
in the Theban tombs, is not to be found 
on the offering-tables, where the designer 
became increasingly negligent with the 
pictures of the trees. On No. 23161, which 
shows Nut as a complete figure, the tree is 
indicated very indistinctly, with numer- 
ous small twigs which appear to be grow- 
ing from the body of the goddess. 

Representations of the tree-goddess 
which appear to show a being partly hu- 
man and partly dendromorphous, as sug- 
gested by the fact that her legs often dis- 
appear amid the branches, inevitably 
raise the question whether such a compos- 
ite divinity was envisaged by the Egyp- 
tians. In view of the fact, however, that 
contemporary scenes employed with iden- 
tical purpose frequently depict a purely 
human divinity beside the tree, it must be 
concluded that these incomplete figures 
merely represent an Egyptian effort at 
realistic portrayal of what was conceived 
to be visible. The missing portions of the 
goddess are simply concealed by parts of 
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the tree; she is not supposed to be growing 
out of the tree as an inseparable part of it. 

A few representations have survived of 
a type of sacred tree associated with 
Hathor which does not occur with other 
deities and which likewise does not exist 
elsewhere in Egyptian art. It is a leafless 
and obviously a very ancient tree. Accom- 
panying inscriptions prove it to be the 
southern sycamore at the temple of Ptah 
in Memphis (see Sec. IT). 

An Eighteenth Dynasty stela in Flor- 
ence*®*’ shows a leafless tree®® standing in a 
container of clay intended to retain the 
water which was provided for its nourish- 
ment. In the tree Hathor is depicted in 
human form except for a cow’s head, 
which is adorned with the special diadem 
of two cow’s horns inclosing a sun disk 
with two long feathers. The lower extrem- 
ities of the goddess are hidden in the tree. 
She extends her arms and with one hand 
pours water from a libation vase to a 
woman on the right of the tree; the other 
hand supports a tray of bread. At the foot 
of the tree, a ba-bird with human head is 
shown in highly naturalistic fashion drink- 
ing from a pool. 

On the left of a limestone stela in the 
Cook collection* is depicted a leafless tree, 
the trunk of which is decorated with a 
number of ribbons. It stands in a contain- 
er like that of the Florence stela men- 
tioned above, but, in addition, a number 
of stones are shown on the container which 
in the opinion of Fernande Hartmann,“ 
were employed to anchor the roots and to 
provide a sort of filter for the seeping wa- 
ter. The goddess in the tree, whose lower 
limbs disappear in the trunk, wears the 
Isis throne on her head, though she is 
called nb.t imn.t, “Mistress of the West’’»? 
in the accompanying text. She carries in 


*® Lanzone, Dizionario, Tav. 322, 1 


3® Ancient Egypt (1917), p. 64 


40 Hartmann, L’ Agriculture dans l'ancienne Egypte, 
p. 111. 
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the left hand a tray with the customary 
dishes and in the right a vase from which 
four streams of water issue forth into the 
outstretched hands of the wife of the de- 
ceased who is standing behind him under 
the tree. The ba-bird is lacking in this 
scene. According to the inscription above 
the picture, the stela belonged to a man 
named Mashakabu Djehutihetep; a sec- 
ond text beneath dates the monument to 
the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

Like that of Nut, the figure of Hathor 
in the tree is more and more often omitted 
in late times. A sarcophagus from the Per- 
sian period represents a sycamore from 
which two arms are extended in the act of 
giving wine and bread. The adjacent text 
indicates that the tree belonged to 
Hathor.* 

In the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek® there 
is a sarcophagus lid from the Saitic period 
with the representation of a chapel-like 
building on the front of the rectangular 
socle. On each side of this building the 
same scene is repeated: the deceased is 
kneeling before a tree in which a goddess 
is seen in full figure. She is presenting 
water to the dead man and his ba, the 
latter in the usual form of a bird with hu- 
man head. The head of the goddess is 
adorned with the sign for west, imn.t,99 
which is the principal insignia of the 
“Goddess of the West” with whom 
Hathor already in olden time was iden- 
tified. 

A sarcophagus in Cairo, probably from 
the Persian period, shows that Nut and 
Hathor could appear together.** On both 
the head and foot ends occur two syca- 
mores separated from each other by fig- 
ures of Isis and Nephthys. In one place the 
text attributes the sycamore to Nut, in 
another to Hathor. 


*! Maspero, Catalogue, No. 67 


* Valdemar Schmidt, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotekets 
aegyptiske Samling, p. 303. 


** Cairo Museum, No. 29301. 


Isis also was associated with the tree 
cult and mortuary offerings, but, unlike 
Nut and Hathor, she is not mentioned as 
a tree-goddess in the Book of the Dead. 

A pillar in the tomb of Sennefer at 
Thebes (reign of Amenophis II) bears a 
representation of the deceased sitting on a 
chair together with his wife Meryt (who 
is shown on a much smaller scale than her 
husband).** Before them, on the left, is a 
leafy tree on a standard after the manner 
of the coats-of-arms of certain nomes. It 
is interesting to observe how the artist has 
depicted the roots of the tree sticking out 
below. A female figure in the tree is iden- 
tified by a hieroglyphic text as Isis. In 
contrast to the representations of Nut and 
Hathor, she is provided with neither liba- 
tion vase nor tray, nor is she characterized 
by the special Isis throne which she often 
carries on her head." 

A representation on a limestone stela of 
the Eighteenth—Nineteenth Dynasty in 
the Kestner Museum in Hannover shows 
that Isis does not need to be shown as a 
complete human figure.“ In the center of 
the picture is a leafy tree in the midst of 
which are depicted a female breast and 
two extended arms grasping a tray heaped 
with food and a libation vase from which 
water issues to a man and woman below. 
Under the tree are two ba-birds, one with 
a man’s head, the other with that of a 
woman. The text above the representation 
relates that it is Isis who lives in the tree. 
She is called “Isis the Great, the God’s 
Mother.’’** 

IX. THE TREE CULT IN MODERN EGYPT 

Even today many Egyptian peasants 
continue to believe in and worship sacred 
trees. Almost every village possesses a sa- 
cred tree which is usually connected with 
the tomb of some famous sheikh.“ Some- 


44 Receuil de travaur, X XII (1900), 96. 
46 Minchner Jahrbuch, I (N.F.), 212 
“* JEA, XI (1924), 56. 
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times the tree is the only “monument”’ 
which serves to decorate the tomb. Large 
tombs often have more than one tree; that 
of Sheikh Gadullah of Illahun, for exam- 
ple, is shaded by three sacred trees. The 
Egyptians frequently ascribe to them a 
curative effect, and people are asked to 
show them the greatest respect and care, 
especially to refrain from breaking off 
twigs or branches. It is believed, indeed, 
that violators of such injunctions will im- 
mediately suffer a great misfortune, and 
the fellahin are naturally able to report 
many examples of such judgments. 

Persons who have experienced curative 
powers of a tree often bring small votive 
gifts such as handkerchiefs, candles, and 
the like. The trunks of many sacred trees 
are studded with long nails hung with 
small gifts representing prayers which 
people have spoken in their shade. When, 
for instance, a man is cured of a headache, 
he drives into the trunk a nail with hair 
wound about it. 

The tomb of Sheikh Seyd in Minah 
plays a great role for childless women. 
They flock to his tomb and perform vari- 
ous ceremonies intended to make them 
‘apable of childbirth. 

The sheikhs buried in many of the 
tombs were said to have been murdered. 
The fellahin, following an old tradition, 
were accustomed in such cases to mold a 
clay figure representing the murdered man 
and to place it at the scene of the crime; 
the spirit of the deceased then took resi- 
dence in the figure and ceased henceforth 
to haunt the spot. Gradually, as the figure 
weathered away, a tree sprang up from 
the remains, and in this tree the spirit of 
the sheikh was believed to dwell. 

This custom closely corresponds to the 
account of the pith of the cedar which was 
formed in the image of Osiris as men- 
tioned in Section V. It is interesting to see 
how the idea of the residence of the souls 


in the sacred tree has survived through 
several thousand years. 

The tree cult has been very difficult to 
eradicate in civilized countries. One can 
mention, for example, the sacred moun- 
tain ash of Finland, which the peasants 
still plant on their farms with deepest 
veneration.‘ 


X. CONCLUSION 


As shown above, only three goddesses 
played a major role in the tree cult, name- 
ly, Nut, Hathor, and Isis, all old sky-god- 
desses. On the other hand, Saosis and the 
various male deities with whom sacred 
trees were connected were never identi- 
fied with the trees themselves. In no other 
place in the world were deities so closely 
attached to their trees as in Egypt, wheth- 
er in the form of an arm extending from 
the branches of .the tree or as a figure in its 
midst. However, the Egyptians did not 
have all the complex and mysterious 
world of fairies, nymphs, dryads, etc., 
which appeared in other countries. In con- 
tradistinction to the Egyptian tree deities, 
these other tree spirits never enjoyed the 
same good reputation because many of 
them were regarded as enemies of man- 
kind. 

It will be of some interest to see how 
Nut, Hathor, and Isis came to play a 
decisive role in the tree cult. As a sky-god- 
dess, Nut already in the Pyramid Texts 
had another function as a goddess of the 
dead. No. 825a-d gives the following de- 
scription of her: “Thy mother Nut has 
spread over thee in order that she may 
protect thee from all evil. Nut has pro- 
tected thee from all evil, because thou art 
the greatest among her children.’’** 

From the Eighteenth Dynasty onward 
Nut is depicted on the inner side of the 
coffin lid; according to the Egyptian belief 
in the magical power of pictures, she was 
suspended over the dead in a protective 


47 Philpot, op. cit., p. 19. 
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capacity. Later, she was represented both 
on the bottom and on the sides of the coffin 
so that the deceased rested completely 
within her protective embrace. Gradually, 
as the goddess became more and more im- 
portant for the dead, she appropriated the 
various roles of the mortuary goddesses. 
Already in the Thirteenth-Fourteenth 
Dynasty, texts refer to Nut’s presentation 
of food and drink to the dead.** In the 
Twenty-first Dynasty her position as a 
goddess of the dead was established, and 
she was called nb.t imnt.t," the epithet of 
the goddess with whom Hathor formerly 
was identified. 

Hathor appears as a goddess of the dead 
especially in Thebes, where she was wor- 
shiped in a rocky cave as the “Mistress of 
the Necropolis.”” Like Nut, she was be- 
lieved to take care of the dead. 

Isis—whose name °/é.t, according to 
Sethe,*® means “seat’’ or “throne’’—ap- 
pears to have been regarded as the per- 
sonification of the king’s throne. She 
sometimes had the epithet is. wr.t, which 
in Egyptian is a term for the king’s throne. 
Furthermore, according to Pyramid Texts 
11536-11546, she was identified with the 
place to which the dead was brought in 
the sky: “She brings him to the great 
throne which is made by the gods, which 
is made by Horus, which Thoth has pro- 
duced. Isis has received him, Nephthys 
has taken care of him; he has taken his 
seat on the great throne which is made of 
the gods.’’¥¥ 

When the Egyptians considered how 
the mortuary goddess cared for the dead, 
their minds naturally drew upon analogies 
from their own daily life. It was a part of 
their experience in the oases to find in the 
sycamore tree a source of refreshment to 
the weary traveler, for he obtained fruit 
from the branches of the tree and water 

‘* Rusch, Die Entwicklung der Himmelsgdttin Nut 
zu einer Totengottheit, p. 52 


** Lesestiicke, p. 102 


from the spring which bathes its roots. It 
was thus very natural for his imagination 
to attribute such gifts to a kindly dryad or 
tree spirit. In the hereafter, therefore, the 
deceased was satiated by a goddess of the 
dead in the form of a tree divinity. This is 
quite consistent with another picture in 
the Pyramid Texts which has already 
been described, in which the ba of the de- 
ceased, in the shape of a bird, lived in a 
sycamore on the eastern horizon. 

It may be emphasized that the role of 
Nut and Isis as tree-goddesses was closely 
connected with the offerings for the dead, 
while that of Hathor began at an early 
date in complete independence of mortu- 
ary associations, but eventually was ab- 
sorbed into the same mortuary functions 
as the other two. 

As this naive and appealing concept of 
the mortuary offering as the gift of a sa- 
cred tree asserted itself with growing 
force, it gradually, if somewhat belatedly, 
made its appearance in the art. The pic- 
tures occur first of all in the Theban 
tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty—no 
doubt as a result of the well-known Egyp- 
tian faith in the magical efficacy of tomb 
painting and sculpture—and they cul- 
minate at the end of the Ptolemaic period 
on the offering-tables from Achmim. Per- 
haps the most striking feature of these 
representations, apart from the genuine 
beauty and the remarkable variety of 
treatment with which they are handled in 
different tombs, is the fact that the Egyp- 
tians reversed in them the normal histori- 
cal development from fetish to anthro- 
pomorphized deities. For the ancient 
artists began to represent the goddesses in 
anthropomorphized style beside the tree 
or with the tree as a symbol on their 
heads, whereas they returned later on to a 
partial anthropomorphism in which mere- 
ly an arm remained in the tree. 
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TRACES OF PRIMITIVE DEMOCRACY IN ANCIENT ISRAEL 


C. UMHAU WOLF 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE definitions of “democracy” are 

many and varied.' Economics, po- 

litical science, and sociology are 
closely related fields, and yet each has its 
own definition. The term may be applied 
rather freely to any state of social organi- 
zation in which the mass of the people 
possesses the whole sovereignty, that is, to 
a society in which at least every free, adult 
male citizen, without distinction of for- 
tune or class, is entitled to an equal share 
in the entire life.’ 

It has been generally acknowledged 
that the Judeo-Christian tradition pre- 
pared the way for modern democracy in 
the Occident by its emphasis upon the in- 
trinsic worth of human personality.’ Be- 
fore God, all men are equal: the humblest 
townsman and the lofty king. “God is no 
respecter of persons.’’* The ad hominem 
conclusion to Nathan’s parable in II Sam. 
12:7 (“Thou art the man’’) is as much a 
reflection of this political potential as it is 
of prophetic zeal. 

The student must not assume that 
those types of society which are known to- 

1 See Harold Laski, ‘‘Democracy"’ (art.), in En- 


cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (1931), V, 76 ff., for 
definitions and a historical survey. 


: This definition is in part adapted from Thorkild 
Jacobsen, “‘Primitive Democracy in Ancient Meso- 
potamia,’’ J NES, If (1943), 159, where he has de- 
fined democracy ‘‘as denoting a form of government 
in which internal sovereignty resides in a large pro- 
portion of the governed, namely in all free, adult, 
male citizens without distinction or class."’ 

* See Millar Burrows’ contribution to the Second 
Confereuce of Science, Philosophy, and Religion in 
Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life (1941) 
entitled ‘“‘Democracy in the Hebrew Christian Tra- 
dition: Old and New Testament."’ This is published 
in the Report (1942), p. 412. 


‘Acts 10:34; II Chron. 19:7; Rom. 2:11; ete. 


day as democracies are the only truly 
democratic forms. The republican, repre- 
sentative form of government in the Unit- 
ed States is but one type, and the good 
American may be convinced that it is the 
best, but surely it is not the exclusive one. 
There are many variations on the theme. 
Albright, speaking of social organisms in 
general, says: 

Such structures appear at every level of 
history and exhibit great variability in extent 
and pattern, as well as in viability. Often they 
overlap in time, space and function. They are 
usually bound together into larger and less 
stable organisms, both in space and time.® 


The period of the “judges” in Israel may 
reflect not so much complete anarchy as 
decadent democracy, when “every man 
did that which was right in his own eyes” 
(Judg. 17:6). 

In the Old Testament certain terms and 
relationships appear which suggest that 
democracy, in the broadest definition of 
the term given above, was prevalent in 
the earliest times and that vestiges of 
democratic procedures may be discerned 
in both political and religious concepts 
throughout the later periods of Israelite 
history. 

II. TERMINOLOGY 

A. THE ELDERS AND THE TOWN ASSEMBLY 

The “elder,”’ zagen, has always formed 
a knotty problem in discussions of Israel’s 
political organization. But the term must 
here be considered, even though some 


5’ W. F. Albright, ‘‘Historical Adjustments in the 
Concept of Sovereignty in the Near East,’ presented 
to the Fourth Conference of Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion in their Relation to the Democratic Way of 
Life (1943) and published in the report Approaches te 
World Peace (1944), p. 2. 
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scholars have given up hope of any con- 
clusive solution to its identification or 
satisfactory delineation.* 

In Josh. 24:1, 2, 19, and 21, the terms 
“men of Israel’’ and “‘the elders” are used 
interchangeably. These verses are from 
one source and therefore must be consid- 
ered as essentially synonymous and as 
equivalent politically both to the author 
and to his original readers.’ In Exod. 
19:7-8 a similar interchange occurs in the 
same Elohist document. This interchange 
has been explained to mean that the elders 
“represented the people so fully” that 
either term could be used with the general 
meaning of the total male population.* 
But caution must be observed lest repre- 
sentative government be thought of as 
the only form of democracy. 

The number of elders in a town is noted 
infrequently. However, when it is men- 
tioned, it is often in the seventies.'® This 
is strange, but it is unnecessary to seek a 
cabalistic explanation. In the case of Suc- 


* Thus Bissell (Biblical Antiquities [1888], p. 190) 
suggests that the relationship of the town and elders 
is impossible to determine but that it is very close 
while nevertheless distinct. The article ‘‘Elders”’ by 
Julius Greenstone in the Jewish Encyclopaedia (1903), 
V, 92, is equally vague 

? See S. R. Driver, Introduction to Literature of the 
Old Testament (5th ed., 1895), p. 106, and R. Pfeiffer, 
Introduction to the Old Testament (1941), p 303. In 
both these standard works these verses are referred to 
the Elohist 


5A. Menes, Die vorexilischen Gesetze Israels 
(“Z.A.W.,”" Beiheft, No. 50 [1928]), p. 91. 


*It is clear that the concept of representative 
government can arise only after the people have 
had experience with direct democratic procedure. 
In the course of time, through the increase and dis- 
persion of the population, this general democratic 
organization becomes unwieldy and impracticable. 
Albright (op. cit., p. 6) notes: “All such institutions 
among peoples in a relatively early stage of social 
development may be termed quasi-democratic, but 
they invariably proved impracticable agencies of 
government as society became more complex; simi- 
larly in recent times the town meeting has been pro- 
gressively discarded in favor of a representative sys- 
tem.”’ 


© Cf. Exod. 24:1, 9; Num. 11:16, 24-25; Judg 
8:14, 9:56; Ezek. 8:11. Salo Baron, in The Jewish 
Community, I (1942), 43, suggests that the number 
seventy is a reality but still largely representative. 
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coth (Judg. 8:14), it is quite probable 
that the seventy-seven elders constituted 
the entire free male population of the 
town." Such an explanation seems more 
plausible than one which interprets the 
number as “‘determined by the number of 
families that were able to establish their 
right to be represented in the council.’’” 
All the male members of the communi- 
ty had the right to speak in the assembly. 
However, as in most secular, political, and 
religious organizations, probably only the 
more aged and experienced, or self-confi- 
dent and vociferous, ever spoke up. In- 
stead of being a physiological term, the 
“elders” may be delineated more accu- 
rately from a psychological point of view 
to denote ascendant individuais.'* The 
evidence is insufficient to say whether 
women were or were not included in the 


1 The average settlement in Palestine was limited 
to between six and fifteen acres in later times. Albright 
estimates the population of Tell Beit Mirsim in the 
time of the Divided Monarchy as 2000-3000, living 
in 150-250 houses (see AASOR, XXI-XXII. 39). 
The taunt in II Kings 18:23 suggests that as late as 
the time of Hezekiah the capital city of Jerusalem 
consisted of less than two thousand families. Earlier 
settlements quite naturally would have been much 
smaller. Dr. C. C. McCown in a letter to the author, 
and before the Society of Biblical Literature in De- 
cember, 1946, indicated that he considers Harnack's 
previously estimated minimal population figure of 
500,000 as too high and that in the time of Jesus the 
total number of Jews in Palestine was far less. In 
the extract of his address entitled ‘The Density of 
Population in Ancient Palestine’’ he writes: “‘The 
population in both Hebrew and early Christian times 
must have been exceedingly small.'’ Cf. also Pro- 
fessor Albright in the Biblical Archaeologist, Febru- 
ary, 1946, and in the forthcoming book to be entitled 
Jews and Judaism. Although all estimates of popula- 
tion are subject to debate, this material and these 
authorities warrant our suggestion that the earliest 
settlements could seldom have encompassed many 
more families than would be consonant with a number 
in the seventies. 


2G. F. Moore, Commentary on the Book of Judges 
(“L.C.C."), p. 224. This raises more problems than it 
solves. How established? What ultimate authority 
denied or granted this representation? Such a primi- 
tive population fact could become traditional and 
authoritative even to the extent of influencing non- 
political organizations, for example, the sending- 
out of the Seventy in Luke 10:1, 17 


18 See W. C. MacLeod, The Origin of the State 
(1924), pp. 67, 72 
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assembly. To be sure, goddesses were in- 
cluded in the council of the gods in ancient 
Mesopotamia, and the story of Deborah 
(Judges, chaps. 4-5) suggests that at 
least one Israelite ascendant woman was 
accepted on a par with men in military 
and political leadership. The gathering in 
Deut. 31: 10-12, however, which includes 
women, may be a special religious and 
educational meeting rather than a politi- 
‘al assembly. 

This interpretation, that in earliest 
times the “elders’’ included all the free, 
adult male citizens of the community is 
more satisfying and conclusive (even if it 
must ultimately be modified) than de- 
spairing of a solution or projecting ad- 
ranced ideas of representation back to 
primitive times.'* In many instances it 
seems clear that the “‘elders’’ encompassed 
the whole male town population gathered 
in assembly. The terms “all men” and 
“all the people’? may perhaps be paral- 


“e 


leled to ‘“‘men of Israel’ and “‘elders,”’ in 
reference to the totality of the democratic 
assembly.” 

The general confusion (or, rather, this 
lack of exactness in definition) in Old 
Testament terminology finds a parallel in 
ancient Mesopotamia.'"® Therefore, we 
may not say positively that every refer- 
ence to “elders’’ is to the entire town as- 
sembly. Some “elders’’ were appointed by 
Moses probably to serve as assistant mag- 
istrates, as in Exod. 18:13 and Num. 


14 Bissell (op. cit., p. 190) supposes that, if any- 
thing, the “‘elders’’ may have formed a sort of ‘‘senate 
or parliament.’ Although this is in accord with the 
Jewish tradition concerning the origin of the San- 
hedrin and the possible later functioning of the 
am haares, the objection raised in n. 9 above still 
holds. See further Ernst Wiirthwein, Der ‘Am Ha’- 
arez im Alten Testament (‘“‘W.A.N.T.,"’ Beitrag, No 
17 (1936]). Baron (op. cit., I, 48) holds the opinion 
that the bulk of the male population of the community 
was active in the assembly. 


6 Cf. Judg. 19:22; I Kings 8:1—5, 12:18, 20 


16 See Jacobsen, op. cit., p. 162. 


11:16. At least once the term zagen is in- 
dubitably referred to the hoary-headed: 


And King Rehoboam took counsel with the 
old men, that had stood before Solomon his 
father while he yet lived... .. But he forsook 
the counsel of the old men which they had 
given him and took counsel with the young 
men that were grown up with him, that stood 
before him [I Kings 12:6, 8]. 


And, when parallel to “princes of the 
people,” as in Judg. 8:5, 6, 8, 14 ff., “el- 
ders’’ may reflect some class distinction 
based on rank, wealth, or heritage.'’ But 
whenever “elders” are chiefs, appointed 
judges, officials, etc., the term does not 
reflect the earliest political organization. 
In ancient Israel ‘‘the elders are identical 
with the city and comprise the whole 
body of citizens helping to support its 
life.’”8 

The terms mo‘edh and ‘edhah are used 
of the “congregation” or “assembly.” 
There is nothing decisive in the Old Testa- 
ment passages in which these words are 
used which enable us to determine wheth- 
er they indicate a total assembly or a 
representative council. The Phoenician 
and Canaanite assembly is known through 
record and mythology, and it is assumed 
to be a representative council.'® These 

‘7 This reference is to a non-Israelite community 
The two terms are usually ascribed to two divergent 
documentary sources (see G. B. Gray, Commentary 
on the Book of Numbers [“1.C.C."'], pp. 109-10). In 
Ruth 4:9 this interpretation may be possible. But 
surely the “‘elders’’ are not usually the heads of the 
most important families as suggested by Moore 
(op. cit., p. 224). All these exceptions may be due to 
later writers, editors, and redactors who, through the 
process of retrojection, have described primitive 


political-social organization in terms of the later 
monarchy. 


18 See Johannes Pedersen, Israel: Its Life and Cul- 
ture (1926), I, 36. 


1® See J. A. Wilson, “The Assembly of a Phoenician 
City,” JNES, IV (1945), 245. Also phr bn °elm in 
Ras Shamra II AB iii 13-14. John Patton, in Canaan- 
ite Parallels in the Book of Psalms (1944), p. 24, 
Says that ‘“‘phr is not used in the Psalms, but is re- 
placed by mo‘edh or ‘edhah with exactly the same 
meaning."’ 

While this paper was in the hands of the Editor, the 
author read with interest an unpublished paper by 
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terms, however, do not assist in our inves- 
tigation because they are used in too gen- 
eral a manner. 

Often there is discovered in the myth- 
ology of a people a projection of primitive 
custom. In ancient Japan, India, Canaan, 
and Mesopotamia the council of the gods 
probably reflects the primitive social or- 
ganization among the earliest inhabit- 
ants.2° The imagination of man does not 
conceive that which is completely devoid 
of analogy to real life. In the poetic and 
prophetic literature of the Old Testament 
there are references which are understood 
by some to relate to a council of the gods 
or to a congregation in heaven. Perhaps 
the clearest of all is Ps. 82:1: “God 
standeth in the congregation of the 
mighty; he judgeth among the gods.’ 


B. PLACE OF ASSEMBLY: GATE, TENT OF 
MEETING, TABERNACLE 

There is little question that in the an- 
cient Near East the court near the gate 
was the general place of assembly, just as 
it is in our day. In many passages of the 
Old Testament democratic procedure is 
assumed to take place at the gate of the 
city: “They hate him that reproveth in 
the gate, and they abhor him that speak- 
eth uprightly.’’ 

In Judg. 9:46-47 the men of Shechem 





Dr. Robert Gordis entitled *“‘Democratic Origins in 
Israel.’ In this linguistic and exegetical study, Dr 
Gordis discusses at length the ‘edhah and kahal as 
the primitive assembly. 

*” For Mesopotamia see Jacobsen op. cit., pp. 167 ff. 

= Cf. Isa. 14:14 and Jer. 23:18. The late Wheeler 
Robinson makes much of this mythology in his article, 
“The Council of Yahweh,’’ Journal of Theological 
Studies, XLV (1944), 151 ff. See also his Inspiration 
and Revelation in the Old Testament (1946), p. 170 
These passages, however, are open to such varied 
interpretations and divergent datings that they are 
quite inconclusive for our present study. Thus J. M. P. 
Smith relates this same psalm to the antimonarchic 
tendency in Israel in his ‘“Trace of Emperor-Worship 
in the Old Testament,”” AJSL, XXXIX_ (1922), 
32 ff. See also Patton, op. cit., p. 24 

* Amos 5:10; cf. Deut. 22:15; Ps. 69:12; Prov. 
24:7. 


gathered together in “the house of the god 
Berith.’’ The text does not limit this gath- 
ering to a religious assembly for prayers, 
sacrifice, and the casting of lots. The 
“‘house of the god’”’ may indicate another 
place of assembly in which the Canaanite 
townsmen gathered in order to determine 
political and military policy. It was here 
that they took their final, fatal stand. 

Similarly, there are frequent references 
to the gathering of all Israel before the 
-ohel mo‘edh, “tent of meeting”’ or “‘of as- 
sembly.” In previous discussions that 
term may have been confined too narrow- 
ly to the meeting of the people with its 
god. The primitive shrine may well have 
served both as a religious and a political 
center—as the meeting place of all the 
people, and as the meeting place of the 
assembled individuals with their god.** 
Usually this gathering before the “tent”’ 
was for a purpose now considered reli- 
gious; that is, to meet with God, to hear 
his word, to discover his will. ““And Moses 
and Aaron went from the presence of the 
assembly unto the door of the tent of 
meeting and fell upon their faces: and the 
glory of Jehovah appeared unto them. 
And Jehovah spake unto Moses say- 
et te “ae 

However, assemblies were held also be- 
fore the same “tent” for purposes which 
we can consider only as political. There 
was effected the administration of justice 
and the distribution of land: “These are 
the inheritances which Eleazar the priest 
and Joshua... . distributed for inherit- 
ance by lot in Shiloh before Jehovah at 
the door of the tent of meeting.’”™ The 

*3 Politics and religion were not departmentalized in 
antiquity. The idea of separation of church and state 
as determined by the Founding Fathers of the United 


States would have been incomprehensible to an 
ancient Oriental, especially to the theocratic Israelite 
* Num. 20:6-7; cf. Exod. 29:42-44; Lev. 1:1, 
9:23; Deut. 31:14; etc. 
% Josh. 19:51; ef. Exod. 18:21-25; Lev. 4:13-14; 
Num. 8:9, 11:16, 19:4; ete. 
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judgment on the sons of Korah, recorded 
in Num. 16:19, was both religious and 
political in implication. In Num. 20:6 and 
25:6 the assembly was before the door of 
the established “tabernacle.” Perhaps 
the “door of the tabernacle,’’ in the days 
before the Kingdom, played a role similar 
to that of the “gate” in the more settled 
community life. It may be asked whether 
the anointing of a king before the temple, 
as in II Kings 11:12 and elsewhere, is not 
much more than a religious act and is per- 
haps at the traditional place of assembly. 


III. DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURE 
A. “CONSENSUS POPULI”’ 

Not only does the terminology of the 
Old Testament give evidence of primi- 
tive democracy in ancient Israel but the 
political processes are themselves to a 
very large degree democratic. The deliber- 
ations of primitive society were ended by 
mutual assent and general acclamation.?’ 
There are several passages in the Old 
Testament which may suggest a political 
decision achieved through consensus po- 
pult. 

Judges 20:7 ff. is most clear, especially 
with its conclusion in verse 11: “Behold 
ye are all children of Israel; give here 
your advice and counsel. And all the 
people arose as one man, saying, ‘We will 
not any of us go to his tent, neither will we 
any of us turn unto his house.’ .... So 
all the men of Israel were gathered against 
the city knit together as one man.”’ Even 
though there may be some problems rela- 

*° The Hebrews did not indicate any distinction 


here. The same Hebrew phrase °ohel mo‘edh is both 
“tent of meeting” and ‘‘tabernacle.”’ 

27 See W. K. Shepard, ‘‘Legislative Assemblies,"’ 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 1X, 356. There was, 
of course, no equivalent to the modern ballot. The 
majority vote and the vote by ballot are believed to 
have originated in the Greek city-states and to have 
been developed more fully in republican Rome. The 
Israelite political organization which is the subject 
of this investigation antedates these more familiar 
institutions by several centuries. 


tive to the dating of passages from the 
Pentateuch, the customs related in the 
Book of Judges are reliable and authentic. 
In this passage the entire assembly has 
heard the plea of the Levite against Ben- 
jamin, and with one accord the whole 
people agreed to a course of action. 

A similar custom appeared in the later 
period of the monarchy. The acceptance 
of a king was dependent upon an acclama- 
tion such as is recorded in II Kings 11:12: 
“And he brought forth the king’s son and 
put the crown upon him and gave him the 
testimony; and they made him king, and 
anointed him; and they clapped their 
hands, and said, ‘God save the king!’ ” 
Even in the post-Exilic period there is a 
trace of this consensus populi: “And all 
the congregation said, ‘Amen,’ and praised 
the Lord. And the people did according to 
this promise” (Neh. 5:13). 

Another method to indicate this popu- 
lar decision by acclamation may be ob- 
served in the use of the word “‘witness.”’ 
“And Joshua said unto the people, ‘Ye are 
witnesses against yourselves, that ye have 
chosen the Lord to serve him,’ and they 
said, ‘We are witnesses’ ’”’ (Josh. 24:22). 
This may be an abbreviated oath rather 
than a political decision (cf. I Sam. 12:5). 
Although Burrows does not consider such 
acclamations to be democratic,”*® in their 
context these phrases are expressions of 
public unanimity and, therefore, are the 
forerunners of the voice vote of modern 
times. 

There is no conclusive evidence to indi- 
‘rate how a matter was brought for con- 
sideration before the assembly. It is 
doubtful if there was anything equivalent 
to committee reports or formal resolu- 
tions.2*> However, once the matter had 

28 Op. cit., p. 400. 

2° The story in Judges, chap. 21, is too involved to 
verify any such procedures. The problem is stated in 


vs. 5 by “‘the children of Israel.’ But they are also the 
ones who repent and soften the terms toward Ben- 
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been broached, the discussion was “after 
the manner of men.”’ The word and coun- 
sel of certain individuals who were vener- 
ated for their age, experience, or previously 
tested good counsel would be more re- 
spected than the words of a neophyte. 
When these respected persons favored a 
specific course of action, the majority of 
the common folk, even as today, probably 
followed.*® There was no gag rule; the 
neophyte could speak, and the minority 
had a voice.* 

It is an interesting suggestion that the 
prophets were often speaking in official as- 
semblies and not only to chance passers- 
by at the gate.* If this is so, the prophets 
were leaders in all phases of life, not just 
in religion or politics;** they sought to 
sway the whole people to official unani- 
mous action and reform; and they were 
not content to harangue merely an ill- 
assorted gathering at the gates. Those 
who opposed the prophets, then, would be 
not hecklers but members of the opposi- 
tion in the assembly. 


B. JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 


The assembly heard complaints con- 
cerning injustice and crime. The entire 
people determined the course of the nation 
—whether for war or for peace. In Judg. 


jamin. This phrase does not indicate any subdivision 
of ‘the whole congregation’’ noted in vs. 13. In vs. 16 
the “elders of the congregation speak.’ This can 
hardly be a third distinct group. Moore (op. cit., 
p. 449) considers this reference to ‘‘elders’’ a late 
addition. All in all, these phrases again seem to be 
equivalent politically as noted previously. At most, 
the term ‘“‘elders’’ here indicates those who spoke up, 
without any reference to official status. 


3° Pedersen, op. cit., p. 37 
* Cf. the later story, in I Kings 22:8 ff., of the 
prophet Micaiah who was heard by the king even 


though the king was sure the prophet would be a 
lone minority. 


3: Menes, op. cit., p. 90. 
*? Robinson (‘Council of Yahweh,” op. cit., p. 156) 
Suggests that a mystical participation in the heavenly 


council gave to the prophets their unfailing zeal and 
unflinching confidence 


20:3-8 “‘the children of Israel” heard the 
complaint of the Levite against Benja- 
min, and “all the people arose as one 
man” to make war. Thus the assembly 
served in both judicial and executive 
functions. The daughters of Zelophehad 
“stood before Moses and before Eleazar 
the priest, and before the princes,** and 
before all the congregation at the door of 
the tent of meeting” to plead their right to 
the inheritance (Num. 27:1-6). In Num. 
35:24-25 the whole congregation is to be 
called into judicial session: 

Then the congregation shall judge be- 
tween the slayer and the revenger of blood 
according to these judgments; And the con- 
gregation shall deliver the slayer out of the 
hand of the revenger of blood, and the con- 
gregation shall restore him to the city of 
his refuge whither he was fled: and he shall 
abide in it unto the death of the high priest. 


The term “congregation’’ can hardly be 
limited to an official, representative, and 
judicial assembly unless this is a retrojec- 
tion from later times. 

The whole congregation was involved 
in the execution and punishment of 
criminals. The frequently noted story of 
the wild tribe of Benjamin (Judges, chaps. 
20-21) is a point at hand. The execution 
of individuals convicted of a crime punish- 
able by death took place before the as- 
sembled people not merely to serve as a 
moral lesson for them or to be witnessed 
by them as a legitimate execution. In re- 
ality, they were active participants in the 
execution. In Num. 14:10 a thwarted 
execution is noted, but it is obvious that 
the entire people would have been in- 
volved and have been active in the ston- 
ing: “And all the congregation bade stone 

34 The “princes” are distinct in this passage from 
the “congregation."" They are, then, perhaps the 
assistant magistrates appointed by Moses in Exodus, 
chap. 18. But the whole congregation is still present 
in an official capacity. The decision in this case comes, 


not from Moses, priest, princes, or people, but from 
Jehovah in vs. 6 
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them with stones.”* In several instances 
in which the execution was actually car- 
ried out by the congregation, all the 
people joined in the stoning. This must 
not be considered an illegal lynching; it 
was the execution of punishment follow- 
ing a legal trial. Thus in Num. 15:35-36 
we read: 

And the Lord said unto Moses, “The man 
shall be surely put to death, and all the con- 
gregation shall stone him with stones without 
the camp.’’** And all the congregation brought 
him w.thout the camp and stoned him with 
stones and he died.* 


IV. THE ASSEMBLY AND THE KING 


The material discussed above indicates 
the probable existence of a primitive dem- 
ocratic organization of town and commu- 
nity in ancient Israel. In addition, ves- 
tiges of democracy are observable through- 
out the later monarchy. The deified em- 
peror is a non-Israelite concept, and 
traces of this alien idea are recognizable 
only rarely in the Old Testament.** Even 
the absolute monarch appears as the ex- 
ception to the more normative political 
ideals and institutions of the ancient 
Israelite community. 


A. THE ACCOUNTABILITY OF THE 
MONARCH 


The primitive assembly seems to have 
had power even over its leaders and 
“‘tudges.”’ It has been noted previously 
how Caleb and Joshua were saved from 


% Even leaders of the reknown of Caleb and Joshua 
are responsible to the opinion and judgment of the 
whole people. See below for the king's responsibility 
to the assembly. 

% The reason for the execution away from the 
place of assembly and trial may be found in the taboo 
against blood: ‘‘So ye shall not pollute the land 
wherein ye are: for blood, it poliuteth the land” 
(Num. 35:33). Cf. Lev. 19:26. 

3? Cf. Lev. 24:14—-16 and Josh. 7:25 


28 Smith (op. cit., p. 39) says: ‘The deification of 
kings was ruled out of the existing order of things 
by the progress of Jewish thought."’ Cf. Gerhard von 
Rad, ‘‘Baoideus."" Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, ed. G. Kittel (1933), I, 564. 


the legal condemnation of the congrega- 
tion (Num. 14:10). In the days of the 
monarchy the assembly had at least 
strong advisory powers, if not full veto 
power, over the king. In II Kings 23:1-3 
we read of a general assembly: 

And the king sent and they gathered unto 
him all the elders of Judah and of Jerusalem. 
And the king went up to the house of Jehovah, 
and all the men of Judah and all the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem with him, and the priests 
and the prophets, and all the people both small 
and great; and he read in their ears all the 
words of the book of the covenant which was 
found in the house of Jehovah. And the king 
stood by the pillar and made a covenant be- 
fore Jehovah. .... 4 And all the people stood 
to the covenant.*® 


Alone, King Josiah could not make a cove- 
nant binding upon the nation. In the exe- 
cution of his reforms he is something less 
than an autocrat. Our source hints that he 
needed and received the backing of all his 
courtiers, the citizens of the capital, the 
priests, the prophets, and the lesser citi- 
zens of the realm. Whether the political 
legislation of Deuteronomy reflects the 
organization at the time of Josiah accu- 
rately or not is debatable.*® It has been 
suggested that the Lachish letters and 
Jeremiah indicate a delicate balance of 
power and a simple system of checks prev- 
alent in the very last days of Judah.* 
The kingmaker Samuel, who himself 


** It is difficult to analyze this passage. ‘‘Elders of 
Judah and Jerusalem’’ may parallel ‘‘all the men of 
Judah and Jerusalem.'’ If so, these terms perhaps 
indicate an official group or at least the entourage of 
the king. If several groups are indicated, it is im- 
possible to disentangle them. Nevertheless, the phrase 
“all the people, both small and great" is unlimited in 
scope and warrants our calling this a universal 
assembly. 

40 Menes, op. cit., p. 89. Baron (op. cit., I, 48) de- 
clares that the influence of the king on the Pales- 
tinian community was slight throughout Israel's his- 
tory. W. A. Irwin discusses the king’s place in the 
democratic thought of Irsael in his contribution to the 
recently published symposium, The Intellectual Ad- 
venture of Ancient Man (1946), pp. 343 ff. 


“ Albright, Sovereignty, p. 9. 
’ 
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refused the crown, was obliged to give an 
account of his own political stewardship. 
In I Sam. 12:1-—5 his defense and subse- 
quent acquittal are recorded: 


Samuel said unto all Israel, “....I have 
walked before you from my childhood unto 
this day. Behold here I am: witness against 
me before the Lord and before His anointed: 
whose ox have I taken? or whose ass have I 
taken? or whom have I defrauded? whom have 
I oppressed? or of whose hand have I re- 
ceived any bribe to blind mine eyes there- 
with? and I will restore it you.” And they 
said, “Thou hast not defrauded us nor op- 
pressed us, neither hast thou taken aught of 
any man’s hand.” And he said unto them, 
“The Lord is witness against you, and His 
anointed is witness this day that ye have not 
found aught in my hand.” And they an- 
swered, “‘Witness.”’ 


How much more dramatic is this scene if 
considered as a legal trial in which an 
aging leader was obliged to render an ac- 
count, and through which he could have 
been deposed and even executed! Perhaps 
the real anxiety of Saul over the increas- 
ing popularity of David was not an evi- 
dence of Saul’s malady, or of his jealous 
nature, or of his fear of rebellion; rather, 
this anxiety may have been based upon 
the realization that he could be legally re- 
moved from office as warlord and king by 
the same assembly which in the first place 
had granted him the kingdom. 

At the death of Solomon clear evidence 
is to be noted that the popular assembly 
had the power to reject any candidate for 
the kingship, even the heir apparent. Re- 
hoboam was accepted as king in the south. 
He traveled to Shechem, hoping to be ac- 
cepted by the north and to be acclaimed 
king of Israel. When “‘all the congregation 
came and spake unto Rehoboam”’ (I Kings 
12:3), it was not a mere handful of repre- 
sentatives whose request for the ameliora- 
tion of their lot, which had been burden- 


some under Solomon, was refused by the 
ambitious candidate. The negotiations 
failed, and Rehoboam was rejected by the 
whole people: 

So when all Israel saw that the king heark- 

ened not unto them, the people answered the 
king saying, “What portion have we in 
David? Neither have we inheritance in the 
son of Jesse, to your tents, O Israel; now see 
to thine own house, David.” So Israel de- 
parted into their tents [vs. 16]. 
The “congregation” and “all Israel” are 
encompassed in the general term “‘Israel”’ 
at the conclusion. Here, then, we have not 
a revolt of the north from the king, for the 
people of the Northern Kingdom were 
politically free to choose whom they 
wished to be their leader. 

Although the word “congregation” 
may in later times be limited to some type 
of representative assembly, it nevertheless 
indicates a previous stage when the total 
male population gathered together. The 
function of this group seems to parallel 
the function of the later “am ha ares,“ who 
did not relinquish their privilege to accept 
or reject the king. ** The emissary of Reho- 
boam was also rejected and stoned: “All 
Israel stoned him with stones” (vs. 18). 
Thus the people had an authority which 
the king could not disavow.** With the in- 
creased population and territorial sway 
under the monarchy, this ‘‘congregation’”’ 
cannot be an assembly of the entire popu- 
lation. * 


B. APPOINTMENT OF KINGS 


The whole congregation was the ulti- 
mate source of political authority. True 
sovereignty rested upon the people, not 
upon the king. The size of the kingdom 
necessitated some sort of representation, 

“ See Wiirthwein, op. cit., pp. 18 ff 

43 Burrows, op. cit., pp. 402-3 


44See the whole discussion in Smith, op. ecit., 
pp. 32 ff 


* See n. 9 above 
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but in theory it was still the whole people 
who accepted or rejected the king. 

In the rise of those ancient warlords 
called “‘judges,”’ the people were promi- 
nent: 

And the children of Israel did that which 

was evil in the sight of Jehovah, and forgat 
Jehovah their God, and served Baalim and 
the Asheroth. Therefore the anger of Jehovah 
was kindled against Israel and He sold them. 
cate And when the children of Israel cried 
unto Jehovah, Jehovah raised up a saviour 
to the children of Israel, who saved them 
[Judg. 3:7-9, ete.]. 
This is almost a formula occurring in each 
period of oppression and deliverance. 
Here the people are said to have cried unto 
the Lord for a deliverer. An understand- 
ing of the Israelite psychology, which con- 
ceived of life in toto, suggests that this 
very “cry”’ is not merely a religious lament 
of repentance but an official prayer of the 
body politic. The assembly was seeking 
leaders to be over them. 

In Judg. 8:22 the appearance of 
“judges,” normally conceived as provi- 
dential, if not miraculous, was carried 
further by the action of the people. They 
asked Gideon to rule over them: 

Then the men of Israel said unto Gideon, 
“Rule thou over us, both thou, and thy son, 
and thy son’s son also; for thou has saved us 
out of the hand of Midian.’”’ And Gideon said 
unto them, “I will not rule over you, neither 
shall my son rule over you: Jehovah shall 
rule over you.” 


Gideon is not interested in overthrowing 
democracy permanently and in establish- 
ing his dynasty. The theocratic concept is 
antimonarchic and prodemocratic. How- 
ever, in Judg. 9:1-6 the assembly suc- 
ceeds in making Gideon’s son Abimelech 
king for a term. Jephthah is also sought 
out by the “elders” of Gilead to be their 
king. *® 

4 See Judg. 10:18, 11:5 ff., and ef. Irwin, op. cit., 
p. 344 


There is a strong piece of political prop- 
aganda in Judg. 9:8 ff.: “The trees went 
forth on a time to anoint a king over them; 
and they said unto the olive tree, Reign 
thou over us..... ” When all the great 
and noble trees refused, the bramble ac- 
cepted. As a commentary on Abimelech 
and his kind, this is clearly antimonarchic. 
This Parable of the Trees begins to make 
literary and political sense when it is stud- 
ied against the background of primitive 
democracy. 

The assembly of the people was directly 
involved in the very rise of the monarchy. 
The “elders” requested Samuel to give a 
king to the people: ‘‘Then all the elders of 
Israel gathered themselves together and 
came to Samuel unto Ramah... .. ‘Now 
make us a king to judge us like all the na- 
tions’ (I Sam. 8:4-5). They would give 
up their ancient democratic heritage in 
order to imitate the nations round about. 
These “elders’’ were considered as the 
vor populi, for in verse 7 the “‘people” 
speak (cf. also vss. 10, 19, and 21). The 
final presentation of the candidate, Saul, 
was to the whole gathering of the people 
and not to any limited official body of 
“elders” in I Sam. 10:17-25. The whole 
people accepted Saul by acclamation: 
“And all the people shouted and said, 
‘God save the king.’ ’’*? 

David was officially made king by the 
“men of Judah’’** or by the “house of 
Judah.” Both these terms undoubtedly 
referred to more than a few officials (Il 
Sam. 2:4, 7). The Israelites in the north 
accepted this king of Judah as their own 
king through a politico-religious covenant. 
In II Sam. 5:1-3 we read: “So all the 
elders of Israel came to the king at He- 
bron, and King David made a league with 
them in Hebron before the Lord; and they 


47 Vs. 24; cf. I Sam. 11:15, 12:12-13. 


‘8’ For a discussion of this group as the precursors 
of the ‘am ha’areg, see Wiirthwein, op. cit., p. 18. 
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anointed David king over Israel.’’ Such a 
covenant implies that the people, through 
the widest possible representation, gave 
their consent to be led and ruled by the 
king and that the successful war leader 
gave his promise to be the protector and 
deliverer of the people.** 

After the people of northern Israel had 
rejected Rehoboam, as noted above, they 
“elected”’ Jeroboam: “And it came when 
all Israel heard that Jeroboam was come 
again, that they sent and called him into 
the congregation, and made him king over 
all Israel” (I Kings 12:20). In this pas- 
sage no groups of “elders”’ or official body 
are involved other than the ‘“congrega- 
tion,”’ which at least included a very broad 
representation from the people at large. 
The official investiture of a monarch in 
Israel was by the only body politic, the 
people’s assembly. 

The much-debated ‘am h@ares which 
appears somewhat later also reflects the 
original assembly, and this technical term 
may at times be concealed under the 
words “congregation” and “men of Ju- 
dah.”’ In Judah the group served as a 
democratic check on the monarch’s pow- 
er° The exact constitution and function 
of this body, however, are less generally 
recognized and defined than are those of 
the primitive assembly." 


V. CONCLUSION 

Real democracy and _ representative 
democracy have passed through many 
trials and tribulations in the history of 
mankind and of its social institutions. But 
representative democracy is a descendant 
of a more general type of democracy. In 
Israel the documents, the incomplete 


“Of. Josh 
16; ete 


24:25; Il Kings 11:17; II Chron. 23:3, 


8° Wiirthwein, op. cit., p. 22. 


* See the whole discussion by Wiirthwein (op. cit.) 
and remarks by Burrows (op. cit., pp. 402-3) and 
Albright (Sovereignty, p. 9). 
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political records, the indifference of our 
sources to nontheological matters, and 
other factors make it impossible to dem- 
onstrate conclusively the evolution of the 
political organization. 

The rise of the “‘judges’’ and the inter- 
vening periods of “anarchy” between 
them are the two extremes toward which 
democracy may press. Even in modern 
times, for the efficient prosecution of war, 
democracies have had to surrender some 
democratic ideals. War leaders, ‘“‘judges,”’ 
and tyrants are often accepted by demo- 
cratic procedure, and all too frequently in 
that very acceptance democracy becomes 
subordinated to autocracy. When the 
crisis is over, and sovereignty is returned 
to the democratic organism, it often finds 
itself too debilitated to carry on, and 
anarchy appears. ‘‘Democracy is as old as 
human society, but even in its most primi- 
tive known forms it exhibited relative in- 


stability when compared with other types 
of government.’ 

The terminology of the Old Testament 
suggests that originally the entire male 


population constituted the assembly. 
“Elders,” “all the people,” “congrega- 
tion,”’ “‘all the men of Israel,” and ‘am 
haares are often used interchangeably 
and have many similar functions. Only 
when a truly democratic assembly became 
impracticable because of the increase of 
population and its dispersion far and 
wide, is it possible to consider that the 
“elders,” “chiefs,” “princes of the peo- 
ple,” and ‘am ha@ares were acting in a 
manner similar to representatives of an 
entire community. They never represent 
any developed oligarchy. Representative 
government, we repeat, necessarily pre- 
supposes an original, more primitive, 
form of democracy.** 


8? Albright, Sovereignty, p. 15 


5s Many have tried to find an exact label for this 
type of primitive political organization. Albright 
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The democratic assembly called for re- 
ligious and political purposes frequently 
met “‘at the gate,’”’ “before the tent,’”’ and 
“‘at the door of the tabernacle.”’ While in 
assembly, the deliberations included dis- 
cussion. The attention was quite naturally 
focused upon the more mature and ex- 
perienced persons and upon prophetic 
voices. A final decision was made by ac- 
clamation. 

In all periods of Israel’s history the as- 
sembly had almost unlimited functions. 
Both in early days as a universal assembly 
and in later times when it was perforce 
representative, its functions were judicial, 
legislative, and executive. It was judicial 
in hearing the pleas concerning inherit- 
ance, for revenge against rape, and for 
refuge to a slayer. It was legislative in the 
decision to wage war or to make peace. It 
was executive in the punishment of mur- 


(Sovereignty, p. 6) calls it “‘quasi-democracy.”’ E. A 
Speiser suggests ‘‘politocracy’’ (‘Some Sources of 
Intellectual and Social Progress in the Ancient Near 
East,’’ in Studies in the History of Culture, p. 60). 
Following Jacobsen (op. cit., p. 159 n.), we prefer the 
term ‘‘primitive democracy.’ 


derers, wild tribes, and unacceptable or 
irresponsible leaders and rebels. In addi- 
tion, it held the ultimate sovereignty 
which it granted to “judges” and kings in 
times of pressure. The monarch was al- 
ways responsible to and held accountable 
by the people’s assembly. Inheritance of 
the crown in Israel was seldom by right 
or by blood but by acclamation of the 
congregation. The king’s power generally 
was limited far beyond that of any so- 
‘alled “limited monarchy” of more mod- 
ern times.** Thus the evidence of checks 
and balances, of parallel terms, of mytho- 
logical projection, and of vestigial re- 
mains is such that the conviction cannot 
be avoided that some sort of democracy 
prevailed in ancient Israel. These traces 
for primitive democracy are sufficient. 
CuicaGco LurHEeRaAN SEMINARY 
Maywoop, ILLINors 


* Burrows, op. cit., p. 403. 


* The inspiration for this investigation came from 
Professor Jacobsen in a class on “‘Society and State 
in Ancient Mesopotamia”’ and in the frequently quoted 
article in J NES. The thanks of the author are due 
Professor Albright for further guidance and encour- 
agement and to the Editor for his patient assistance 
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ALPHABETIC ACROSTICS IN THE HELLENISTIC 
AND ROMAN PERIODS 


RALPH MARCUS 


T A meeting of the American Orien- 
tal Society at Boston in April, 
1942, the writer offered a paper 
suggesting that the Book of Revelation 
was based on a Hebrew composition ar- 
ranged in the form of an alphabetic acros- 
tic of twenty-two strophes or sections. In 
the course of searching for ancient mate- 
rials to document this still tentative hy- 
pothesis, I have come across so many di- 
verse examples of alphabetic acrostics in 
the literatures of Jews, Christians, and 
pagans of the late biblical and Hellenistic- 
Roman periods that it seems desirable to 
present at this time the condensed form 
of what is essentially a literary study quite 
independent of the hypothesis concerning 
the original structure of Revelation. 
Students of Hellenistic literature are 
aware of the importance of the Greek and 
Semitic alphabets in writings of a mysti- 
cal, theosophical, and magical nature. We 
find various combinations of letters and 
isopsephism or gematria used to expound 
cosmogonic theories, to symbolize divine 
powers, to exorcise demons, and to indi- 
cate in other ways the sympathy ancient- 
ly supposed to exist between cosmic forces 
and the letters of the alphabet. Discus- 
sions of these various usages are found in 
several well-known works on Hellenistic 
religion, such as Dieterich’s Abrazas,' 
Diels’s Elementum,? Reitzenstein’s Poi- 
mandres,? Boll’s Aus der Offenbarung 
Johannes,* and at greater length in 


1 Albrecht Dieterich, Abraras (Leipzig, 1891), 
p. 165. 

Hermann Diels, Elementum (Leipzig, 1889), 
pp. 44—45. 

2 Richard Reitzenstein, Pvimandres (Leipzig, 
1904), pp. 286-87. 

‘Franz Boll, Aus der Offenbarung Johannes 
(Leipzig and Berlin, 1914), p. 26. 


Dornseiff’s Das Alphabet in Mystik und 
Magie.* 

To these esoteric manipulations of the 
alphabet there is a formal parallel in name 
acrostics and sentence acrostics. The 
parallelism is also psychological in that 
the writers of such acrostics select appro- 
priate initial letters for successive lines to 
form a meaning extrinsic to the meaning 
of the main body of the composition. Vari- 
ous examples of acrostics in ancient Greek 
and Latin literature and inscriptions are 
cited in Graf’s article on ‘‘Akrostiches”’ in 
the Real-Encyclopddie.* These devices are 
also common in Byzantine, Syriac, and 
Hebrew liturgical poetry. 

Incidentally, the sentence acrostic is 
not limited to alphabetic writing. We have 
a syllabic sentence acrostic in the Akka- 
dian poem known as the “Babylonian 
Koheleth.’”? This poem, which is said to 
date from about the middle of the second 
millennium B.c., is divided into twenty- 
seven strophes of eleven lines each. All the 
lines of each strophe begin with the same 
syllable, and the twenty-seven initial syl- 
lables make up a sentence: anaku Shaggil- 
kinam-ubbib mashmashu karibu sha ili u 
sharrima, “I, Shaggil-kinam-ubbib, the 
conjuror, am a worshiper of God and 
king.”’ Four other acrostics, three of them 
sentences, one a name, are cited from As- 
syrian and late Babylonian literature by 
Jeremias.* 

The present brief study, however, is 

‘Franz Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystik und 
Magie (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1925) 

* PWRE, Vol. I (1893), Sp. 1200-1207 

7 Bruno Landsberger, ‘“‘Die babylonische Theo- 
dizee: Akrostiches Zwiegespriich, sog. ‘Kohelet,' "’ 
ZA, 1X (new ser., 1936), 132-37 


* Alfred Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte 
des alten Orients (4th ed.; Leipzig, 1930), pp. 646-47. 
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concerned only with alphabetic acrostics, 
that is, with compositions, chiefly of 
metrical form, in which each line or 
strophe begins with a different letter of 
the Greek or Semitic alphabet, so that the 
initial letters make up a complete alpha- 
bet from alpha to omega or from aleph to 
taw. So far as I know, there is no treat- 
ment of the varieties of content and struc- 
ture found in compositions of this genre in 
Greek, Latin, and Semitic literature. 
While my own treatment is merely a 
sketch, it may serve a useful purpose in 
calling attention to these variations and in 
suggesting a scheme of classification upon 
which further research may improve. If 
the tentative classification here proposed 
is not satisfactory, I must plead that the 
nature of the material is partly to blame. 
In the first place, we cannot be sure of the 
purpose for which some of these alpha- 
betic acrostics were composed. In the sec- 
ond place, overlapping is inevitable in 
most literary classifications. 

Although we are not here concerned 
with the origins of the alphabetic acros- 
tic, it may be of interest to mention two 
recent theories concerning their function 
in biblical poetry. Jeremias believes that 
this genre cannot possibly be attributed 
to the ‘“Alphabetstolz’’ of the scribes, as 
had earlier been assumed, but that they 
arise from the feeling that the letters of 
the alphabet “directly breathe the spirit 
of God” and that “the whole alphabet 
forms the cosmic circle.’’® He implies that 
their older magic power survives to some 
extent in their liturgical use. Writing a 
few years later, Munch argues that the 
purpose of biblical alphabetic acrostics is 
quite different. While they served a part- 
ly aesthetic purpose, they were chiefly 
meant to serve the pedagogical purposes 
of post-Exilic Jewish scribes. However, 
he adds, one must always reckon with the 
possibility that the genre was eventually 


9 Op. ci., D 665. 


dissociated from school instruction and 
became an independent stylistic form.'® 
The alphabetic acrostics here considered 
seem to fall into four classes: didactic, 
liturgical, oracular, and Gnostic. 


I. DIDACTIC 

The didactic compositions may have 
served two purposes. They may have been 
primarily meant either to teach school 
children the order of the alphabet or to 
convey moral instruction in a form easy to 
memorize. That these two purposes are 
not mutually exclusive is shown, I think, 
by two ancient sources. Jerome, in quot- 
ing one of the alphabetically arranged 
Sententiae of Publilius Syrus," says, “Legi 
quondam in scholis puer.”’ From a differ- 
ent culture we have the statement in the 
Babylonian Talmud that in the time of 
Rabbi Yehoshua ben Lewi (third cen- 
tury) school children were taught the al- 
phabet in such a way as to suggest moral 
lessons. Aleph beth is interpreted as alaph 
binah, “learn understanding” ; gimel daleth 
is read gemol dallim, “support the poor.” 

Under the heading of didactic alphabet- 
ic acrostics we should probably include 
the famous eulogy of the virtuous woman 
in Prov. 31:10-31 that begins 5°" mrr 
Nz" «o“s. Of the same type is the de- 
scription of the teacher’s search for wis- 
dom in Sirach 51:13-29, which includes a 
reference to the Bet ham-midrash. The 
passage begins, quite appropriately for 
school use, "MY" "SD “IN. Another Jew- 
ish composition of this kind, far re- 
moved in time from the above, is the so- 
called Alphabet of Ben Sira, a post-tal- 
mudic work in Aramaic.'* The name seems 


1° P. A. Munch, “Die alphabetische Akrostichis 
in der jiidischen Psalmendichtung,”" ZDMG, XV 
(new ser., 1936), 703-10. This article was brought to 
my attention by Dr. T. H. Gaster. 

Ep. ad Laetam, Vallarsi i. 679, cited by Meyer 
(see n. 16). 

12 Shabbat 104a. 

18 A. E. Cowley and M. A. Neubauer, The Original 
Hebrew of a Portion of Ecclesiasticus (Oxford, 1897), 
pp. xxviii—xxix. 
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to have been given to it because it con- 
tains a few phrases from the genuine book 
of Ben Sira. The first two lines read: 
eS Fas NST WwW werd TPR 
WW" NS "EX 59 paw 7a NST 3 
It will probably surprise most scholars, 
as it surprised me, to learn from Louis 
Ginzberg that in the ninth chapter of the 
treatise Shabbat of the Mishnah and 
Tosephta, “the Minayin statements ... . 
contain the larger part of a halakic collec- 
tion with their Midrashic sources arranged 
in alphabetical order.”"* This arrange- 
ment was clearly designed for easier 
memorizing of the sources for certain laws 
about the Sabbath. 
From pagan literature we may cite 
Tebtunis Papyrus No. 278." In the words 
of its editors it contains 


a pair of acrostics written in two columns in a 
cursive hand of the first half of the first cen- 
tury a.p. Col. 1 is a list of various traders or 
artificers, each beginning with a different letter 
of the alphabet from A to 2. The second col- 
umn, which is rather more ambitious, gives 
in laconic sentences the story of the loss of a 
garment, the lines again representing the 
letters of the alphabet in their order. These 
compositions recall the modern alphabetical 
nursery rhyme, and were perhaps intended for 
a similar use. 


The editors do not indicate for what use 
the modern alphabetic nursery rhyme is 
intended, but I assume that they mean to 
include the learning of the order of the 
alphabet. 

A somewhat ambiguous example of the 
school use of alphabetic acrostics is the 
collection of verses from the mimes of 
Publilius Syrus, who was anciently re- 
ported to have had considerable success 
at Rome in the time of Julius Caesar." 


14 In his note, p. 99, to Boaz Cohen, Mishna and 
Tosephta (New York, 1935). 

68 B. P. Grenfell, A. S. Hunt, and E. J. Goodspeed, 
The Tebtunis Papyri, Part If (London and New York, 
1902), pp. 33-35. 

*W. Meyer, Publilii Syri Mimi sententiae (Leip- 
zig, 1880). 


Presumably it was within a century or so 
after his death that some of his maxims 
were collected and arranged under alpha- 
betic sections. In the extant manuscripts 
about fifty-five lines begin with A, about 
forty with B, etc. There is no further al- 
phabetization within each section. In 
their present order the first two lines of 
sections A, B, and C read: 

Alienum est omne quicquid optando evenit. 
Ab alio expectes alteri quod feceris. 

Bis fiet gratum quod opus est si ultro offeras. 
Bonarum rerum consuetudo pessima est. 


Consueta vitia ferimus, nova reprendimus. 
Crudelis est in re adversaria obiurgatio. 


As a final example of the didactic type 
of alphabetic acrostic we may cite a poem 
in dactylic hexameter ascribed to Stepha- 
nos Grammatikos in the Palatine Anthol- 
ogy ix. 385.'7 One might at first suppose 
that the names of the letters of the alpha- 
bet which begin the twenty-four lines of 
the poem, entitled “An Acrostic on the 
Iliad by Books (xara paywidiav),”’ are mere- 
ly the conventional designations of the 
twenty-four books of the /liad, the con- 
tents of which are summarized in the 
poem. But the names alpha, beta, gam- 
ma, etc., are worked into the meter of the 
poem itself, as follows: 

"“AX\da ras Xpicov, Nowdr orparod, exGos 
avaxTwv. 
Bijra 5’ Svecpov Exe, ayophy kai vias apiByuel. 


We are therefore justified in supposing 
that the purpose of the poem was to en- 
able school children to remember the con- 
tents of the Jliad by association with the 
alphabet. 
Il. LITURGICAL 

Turning now to alphabetic acrostics of 
a liturgical nature (those in Gnostic litur- 
gies will be mentioned below), we may for 
convenience further classify them as fol- 
lows: (a) lists of divine attributes, () 


17 Hugo Stadtmueller, Anthologia Palatina (Leip- 
zig, 1906), Vol. III 
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hymns of praise and thanksgiving, (c) pe- 
titions and laments, and (d) metrical 
homilies. 

a) Lists of divine attributes —Psalm 145 
might, of course, be classified as a hymn 
of praise, but it is here included under 
lists of divine attributes because about 
half of its twenty-two lines begin with an 
adjective applied to God. The psalm is of 
further interest because it appears to be 
almost wholly a cento of earlier biblical 
phrases. A long unrecognized alphabetic 
psalm in the first chapter of Nahum, 
which describes the power of Yahweh’s 
wrath was reconstructed by the late W. R. 
Arnold. He has succeeded in recovering 
fifteen of the original twenty-two verses 
from aleph to samekh.'® 

From Hebrew literature of the tal- 
mudic period and later, we have many ex- 
amples of such alphabetic aretologies ; one 
well-known composition is the yoser le- 
shabbat, which begins 

pws 55 Sy W7N SN 
Almost all the verses begin with an adjec- 
tive or verb indicating a divine attribute. 

In pagan literature we find two clear- 
cut examples of alphabetically ordered 
lists of divine attributes in the Palatine 
Anthology ix. 524 and 525. One is a hymn 
to Dionysos; the other, a hymn to Apollo. 
Both are probably of Orphic origin. Each 
of the two poems consists of a one-line 
exordium, repeated at the end, and twen- 
ty-four dactylic hexameters. Not only is 
the first word of every line in alphabetic 
order, but also every word in the line. 
The hymn to Dionysos begins 
(MéeArwuev Baciija direinov, elpadwrny,) 
‘ABpoxduny, aypotxov, aoidiuov, ayNaduopdor, 
Bow7év, Bpducov, Baxxebropa, Borpvoxairny 

KTX. 

18 See W. R. Arnold, ‘‘The Composition of Nahum 
1-2:3,"" ZAW, XXI (1901), 225-65, and Robert 
Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New 
York and London, 1941), pp. 594-95. For these 


references I am indebted to my colleague, Professor 
Raymond Bowman. 


The hymn to Apollo begins 

(‘Tuvéwuer Ilacdva péeyav Oedv ’Ardd\dwva,) 

“AuBporor, ayXaduopdov, axepoixduny, aBpo- 
xairny, 

Bpwivooy, Bacitfa, BedXecotxaph, Biodwrny 

KTA, 

b) Hymns of praise and thanksgiving.— 
As alphabetic acrostics of praise and 
thanksgiving we may cite Psalms 34 and 
111. In the former the emphasis of the 
first word in more than half of the twenty- 
two alphabetized lines is upon the attitude 
of the worshiper. In Psalm 111 we have 
twenty-two lines of three beats each; most 
of them are paired to form a single unit of 
meaning, so that the acrostic element is 
not immediately apparent. 

c) Petitions and laments.—The third 
subclass of liturgical acrostics, namely, 
petitions and laments, includes poems in 
a minor key, like Psalms 9 and 10 (origi- 
nally a single psalm) and 25. Psalm 9-10 
is textually defective, and the alphabetic 
acrostic is not fully preserved. In Psalm 25 
the alphabetic pattern is perfectly clear in 
spite of an occasional misplaced word or 
phrase. In about half the lines the first 
word is a verb or noun referring to God. 

To this class also belong the first four 
chapters of the Book of Lamentations 
(though they may be of different date and 
authorship). Chapters 1 and 2 consist of 
twenty-two strophes of three lines each. 
Only the first line forms part of the alpha- 
betic acrostic. Chapter 3 has twenty-two 
strophes of three lines, each of which be- 
gins with the appropriate letter of the al- 
phabet. In chapter 4 there are twenty-two 
strophes of two lines; as in chapters 1 and 
2, only the first line forms part of the 
acrostic.'® 

An example from the synagogue liturgy 
is the widdui or Confession beginning 

ps~5o0 ssw 


W-55% Ww 


19 Dr. Frank Zimmermann informs me that Codex 
Q of the Greek version of Lamentations contains an 
alphabetic acrostic. 
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This twenty-two-line acrostic is divided 
into two halves by a refrain. 

d) Metrical homilies.—The term ‘“‘met- 
rical homily”’ for the fourth subelass of 
liturgical compositions is not entirely 
satisfactory but may serve to describe 
those poems which expound man’s reli- 
gious duties or summarize a biblical nar- 
rative to point a moral. Under this head- 
ing I would include Psalms 37, 112, and 
119. The first has twenty-two strophes of 
two lines (or four half-lines). Only the 
first line is alphabetized throughout (but 
there are a few exceptions). In about half 
the strophes the first word is an impera- 
tive referring to the worshiper. Psalm 112 
consists of twenty-two short lines, in 
about half of which the emphasis is on the 
conduct of the righteous man. 

Psalm 119 is the most elaborate alpha- 
betic acrostic in the Hebrew Bible. In 
this ebullient eulogy of the Law and the 
Commandments (eight terms for which 
recur throughout every strophe) each of 
the eight lines of the twenty-two strophes 
is part of the alphabetic acrostic. Al- 
though the author uses the first person 
singular throughout, one feels that the 
psalm is not so much a personal confession 
as a sermon on the duties and rewards at- 
taching to the Torah. The psalm shows 
great ingenuity in carrying out the alpha- 
betic pattern on an ambitious scale even 
though the same initial word is used two 
or three times in some strophes. 

The tradition of metrical homilies al- 
phabetically arranged is carried on in the 
piyyutim of the synagogue liturgy from 
the talmudiec period on. As a fine example 
of this type one may refer to the long poem 
composed for the service of the Day of 
Atonement by the seventh-century pay- 
yetan Yose ben Yose. It begins 


TION MINI WSTN 


The poem contains twenty-two strophes 
of ten lines, each of which forms part of 


the alphabetic acrostic. The subject is the 
history of sacrifice from the patriarchal 
period to the time of Moses, when the 
service to be performed by the high priest 
on the Day of Atonement was prescribed 
according to the Pentateuch. As in most 
compositions of this kind, the story is told 
in the style of learned allusion, which, to 
be understood, requires a profound knowl- 
edge of the biblical text. Into the strophe 
describing the high priest’s ceremonial act 
of atonement is inserted a formula of con- 
fession and the biblical passage prescrib- 
ing the ceremony. 

Greek Christian literature of the first 
few centuries seems not to have made 
much use of the alphabetic acrostic in 
formal literary compositions, although 
name acrostics are found in several in- 
scriptions,”° and there is a sentence acros- 
tic in the Sibylline Oracles (viii. 217-43) 
reading ‘Incots xpiords Geod vids owrhp 
oraupds. 

We have an alphabetic metrical homily 
in a defective Amherst papyrus of the 
early fourth century,” which the editors 
describe as a Christian hymn as follows: 

The piece consists of twenty-five lines, each, 
with the exception of the last, consisting of 
three parts which are metrically equivalent 
and are marked off in the original by double 
dots. The second aid to reconstruction con- 
sists in the fact that the first twenty-four 
lines represent the twenty-four letters of the 
alphabet, and that each of the three parts of a 
line begins with the same letter. Thus the 
three parts of line 1 each begin with A, those 
of line 2 with B and so on. The hymn is in 
fact an elaborate metrical acrostic. 


To this I may add that the hymn contains 
moral exhortations with allusions to the 
life of Jesus. 
The alphabetic acrostic is a common 
2° See, e.g., Carl Maria Kaufmann, Handbuch der 


altchristlichen Epigraphik (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1917), pp. 257, 336. 


2B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Amherst 
Papyri, Part I (London, 1900), pp. 23-25. 
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feature of Syriac liturgical poetry. Baum- 
stark, in discussing what he calls the ‘‘di- 
dactic Madrashe’”’ of Ephraem, remarks 
that such compositions, which he and 
other authorities consider to be the formal 
models of the early Byzantine kontakia, 
are almost invariably characterized by 
the tying-together of their long strophes 
by alphabetic acrostics.” 

Like the Syriac madrasha and the He- 
brew piyyut, the Byzantine kontakion is 
primarily a metrical homily. Here, too, we 
regularly find use made of the alphabetic 
acrostic.2* Maas has published a koniakion 
which he says is earlier than those of the 
famous Romanos, who flourished in the 
sixth century.** The poem tells the story 
of Adam and Eve and Cain and Abel. It 
begins: 

Tais xepoi rXacroupynoas Tov avOpwror, 
brép wacav thy xriow ériunoas, Kipie. 
After this introductory strophe we have 
twenty-four more of four lines each (not 
counting the refrain). Only the first of the 
four lines forms part of the alphabetic 

acrostic. 
Ill. ORACULAR 

Oracular compositions in the form of 
alphabetic acrostics are discussed in de- 
tail by Heinevetter.” These acrostics, in 
iambic trimeter, are found in Greece and 
Asia Minor from the third century B.c. to 
post-Christian times. Heinevetter’s the- 
ory of the way in which they were used is 
that the wayfarer who came upon such an 
inseription would cast dice with numbers 
corresponding to the letters of the alpha- 


2 Anton Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen 
Literatur (Bonn, 1922), pp. 39—40. 

23 Karl Krumbacher, ‘Die Akrostichis in der 
griechischen Kirchenpoesie,"’ Sitzungsber. d. Bay. Ak 
d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl., 1903, pp. 551 ff. (Miinchen, 
1907) 

7 Paul Maas, Friihbyzantinische Kirchenpoesie, 
Vol. I (Leitzmann’s Kleine Texte, 52/53) (Berlin, 
1931), pp. 13-16. 

% Franz Heinevetter, Wirfel- und Buchstabenorakel 
in Griechenland und Kleinasien (Breslau, 1912) (diss.). 


bet and then pick an appropriate line. If 
this theory is correct, we might see an 
analogy to this practice in the modern one 
of dropping a coin into a weighing ma- 
chine and drawing a card with one’s for- 
tune printed on it. One of the texts from 
Adana (Boeckh, CIG, 4310; Kaibel, 
Epigrammata Graeca, 1039) begins as 
follows: 

“Aravra mpakeas xai dvoixhoes Karas. 

BonOov ees wera rihxns rov rifrov. 

[Avunds weXioons Kkapmdés, Eri wELov Tovos. 


IV. GNOSTIC 

Finally, we must consider alphabetic 
acrostics in Gnostic literature, beginning 
with Jewish Gnostic works. As might be 
expected from the well-attested impor- 
tance of the alphabet in the cosmogonic 
theories of rabbinic Haggadah,* alpha- 
betic devices play a prominent part in 
Jewish Gnostic literature. For example, 
about a quarter of the Sepher Yesirah is 
devoted to an exposition of the mystic- 
astrological significance of the several 
letters of the alphabet. Interesting in this 
connection is the comment of Scholem, 
the foremost living authority on cabalis- 
tic literature: 

After the author has analyzed the function 
of the sephiroth . . . . he goes on to explain the 
secret meaning, t.e. function of each letter in 
the three aspects of creation known to him, 
Man, the world and the rhythmic flow of time 
through the course of the year. The combina- 
tion of late Hellenistic, perhaps even late 
Neoplatonic mathematical mysticism with 
exquisitely Jewish ways of thought concern- 
ing the mystery of letters and language is 
fairly evident.?’ 

One suspects that it is an accident that 
only a few alphabetic acrostics have sur- 

* Louis Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews (6 vols.; 


Philadelphia, 1909-39), passim, esp. V, 6, with biblio- 
grav tical references 


27 Gerschom Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish 
Mysticism (‘‘Stroock Lectures’’ |Jerusalem, 1941)), 
pp. 24-25. 
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vived in Jewish Gnostic works of the late 
talmudic period. That there were more 
such compositions is suggested by, among 
other things, a statement in the Hebrew 
(Third) Enoch 44:9, “But Israel has 
transgressed from aleph to taw, forty stat- 
utes have they transgressed from each 
letter.” 

A well-known example of alphabetic 
acrostic literature of this kind is the 
Alphabetic Midrash of Rabbi Akiba,** 
probably of the eighth century or later. 
It contains a variety of themes, arranged 
under alphabetic heads. Not only is each 
section dominated by a letter of the alpha- 
bet, but also the name of each letter is 
mystically expanded. Thus aleph is re- 
solved into the acrostic ME 72> ANSN; 
beth into “FASSM "MAS" "MS; etc. For 
an isopsephic parallel to such expan- 
sion of the names of the letters see Artem- 
didorus’ Oneirokritikon ii. 70. 

Although there is apparently no alpha- 
betic acrostic preserved in fragments of 
Christian Gnostic literature, it would not 
be surprising if some should turn up either 
in newly discovered documents or in 
closer scrutiny of those known. Alphabetic 
devices such as gematria, atbash, and the 
like are employed in this literature. Ire- 
naeus cites some of the mystic alphabetic 
devices used by the Marcosians,?* who 
connected the name of Jesus with the al- 
phabet on the theory that the former con- 
tained twenty-four elements (stoicheia). 

It might be even less surprising if 
through partial retroversion into the origi- 
nal Syriac of some of the Manichaean 
psalms known to us from the Coptic 
papyri of the Chester Beatty Collection*®® 
some of the psalms should turn out to be 

**Adolph Jellinek, Bet ham-midrash (Leipzig, 
1855), 111, 12-49 

* Libri quinque.adversus haereses viii. 1—5, ed. 
W. Wigan Harvey (Cambridge, 1857), I, 127-49 

*#C. R. C. Allberry, A Manichaean Psalm-Book, 
Part II (Stuttgart, 1938). 


alphabetic acrostics. This conjecture is 
based on the fact that some of Mani’s 
works were divided into twenty-two sec- 
tions in alphabetic order, according to. 

Epiphanius Panarion haer. 66.13." 
Fortunately, we are not reduced to con- 
jecture in dealing with Mandaic litera- 
ture, for in the Right Ginza, Book 12, we 
have four alphabetic acrostic psalms.* 
The first is a hymn of praise to the divine 

power and reads in part: 
2 = = - NMC SROs RMN 
eee - - MIN RTS 


---- - MIN VTS 


The second is a description of the right- 
eous worshiper. The third describes the 
heavenly wanderings of the soul and sings 
the praises of Manda de-Hayye. The 
fourth deals with the tribulations of the 
wicked (including the Jews) and begins: 
2 eo = = ANON PRED SUI 
2 = = = OMRD NIT NIRS 
CONCLUSION 

In conclusion I venture to say that the 
variety of forms and uses to which alpha- 
betic acrostics were put in late biblical, 
sarly Christian, pagan, and Gnostic litera- 
ture, and the evidences of syncretism in a 
good many of the examples cited, make it 
a little less inherently improbable that in 
such a syncretistic work as the Book of 
Revelation (which is primarily a cento of 
apocalyptic passages from the Hebrew 
Bible with elements added from Hellenis- 
tic and oriental mythology) traces of an 
original alphabetic acrostic may be found. 
University or Cuicaco 

“Ed. K. Holl. and H. Lietzmann (Leipzig, 
1915-33), III, 34-35. Holl remarks that Epiphanius 
has confused the Mysteria with the Euangelion; see 


also Prosper Alfaric, Les Ecritures manichéennes 
(Paris, 1918), II, 17, 36 

* H. Petermann, Thesaurus sive Liber Magnus 
(Leipzig, 1867), I, 274-77. I have transcribed the 
Mandaic into Hebrew letters for convenience. A 
German translation is given in M. Liszbarski, Ginza 
(Géttingen and Leipzig, 1925), pp. 271-76 





A FISCAL PRACTICE OF THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


A. LEO OPPENHEIM 


HE great financial centers of the an- 

cient Near East—the temple and 

the palace—developed a specific ad- 
ministrative technique for dealing with 
the large amounts of incoming tax pay- 
ments, religious dues, and various other 
kinds of more or less voluntary gifts des- 
tined for the deity or for the king. This 
technique is evidenced by literary docu- 
ments covering the period from the sev- 
enth century B.c. to the eleventh century 
A.D. which describe these practices in 
Jerusalem (temples of Solomon and of 
Zerubbabel), in Persia (Herodotus on 
Darius I Hystaspes), and in the Egypt of 
the Abbasids. For the correct interpreta- 
tion and evaluation of the pertinent docu- 
ments, we are indebted to Charles Torrey 
(“The Foundry of the Second Temple of 
Jerusalem,” JBL, LV [1936], 247-60, and 
“The Evolution of a Financier in the An- 
cient Near East,’’ JN ES, II [1943], 295- 
301) and to Otto Eissfeldt (“Eine Ein- 
schmelzstelle am Tempel zu Jerusalem,”’ 
Forschungen und Fortschritte, 1937, pp. 
163-64). 

In very condensed form this is the evi- 
dence. The incoming payments, consisting 
of uncoined silver currency, were dropped 
into a box, the content of which was smelt- 
ed in the official foundry. When refined, 
the metal was cast into ingots and deposit- 
ed in the treasury. Taxes paid in commod- 
ities or in finished products were evaluated 
by an expert official “‘assayer’’ in order to 
establish their silver value. While the first 
procedure is, so far, reported from Pales- 
tine and Persia, the latter was practiced 
by an Egyptian governor more than a 
millennium later. Only through Torrey’s 


acumen and erudition—aided by philo- 
logical indications'—was it revealed that 
both procedures belong organically to- 
gether. 

It is the purpose of the present note to 
show that this administrative technique 
was also known in Mesopotamia under the 
kings of the so-called Chaldaean dynasty 
and, later on, during the Persian domina- 
tion. What seems still more important, 
there is evidence from cuneiform sources 
that both procedures were practiced in 
Babylonia side by side and that they ex- 
ercised considerable influence upon the 
commercial and financial life of that 
country. 

From numerous Neo-Babylonian tab- 
lets we learn that the administrations of 
the great sanctuaries were continuously 
receiving smaller and larger amounts of 
silver which official and private piety 
poured into their cash boxes. Silver used 
as currency was always (and especially 
in this period) of a rather poor quality, 
and there is no reason to assume that pay- 
ments for religious (and fiscal) purposes 
were made with a less debased metal. On 
the contrary, the numerous precautionary 
clauses* embodied in contemporary busi- 
ness documents had certainly only the ef- 
fect of reserving the better alloys for pri- 
vate commercial transactions. 


'The Arabic jihbidh, “assayer, financier," has 
been traced back, by Torrey, to an old Persian title 
which occurs on a cuneiform tablet from Nippur as 
gitepatu. Cf. for the latter also the Elamite letter 
published and translated by G. G. Cameron in 
JNES, I (1942), 216. 

? These clauses either attempt to define the quality 
of the silver used, or to be used, in the transaction, 
with a series of technical terms, or they state its 
fineness in exact figures. For a complete discussion of 
these clauses 7. my “Material Culture of the Neo- 
Babylonian fF oriod"’ (in manuscript), Index, s.v. 
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In order to be able to handle a uniform 
type of silver which would be of higher 
quality than that received, the temple ad- 
ministration used to hand over the incom- 
ing silver (irbu) to the smiths of the sanc- 
tuary at the end of each month. It was the 
job of the temple foundry to smelt (patd- 
qu) all the miscellaneous silver cuttings, 
rings, wires, objects, etc., into silver in- 
gots of a standard size and fineness. This 
can be seen from the references® in Strass- 
maier, Camb, 59: 1-5 (“‘1l mina7 shekel of 
silver, the revenue of the current month 
jir-bu $4 arhi|, given to the goldsmith Z. 
for smelting [a-na pi-te-qu]’’); Camb, 232: 
14 (“{....] mina of silver from the 
revenue (collected) at the gate of the store- 
house [ul-tu ir-bi Sd babi 84 6. gur;. 
me&] have been smelted [and] 1 mina 394 
shekel of silver were lost in the refining 
lina pi-te-qu|”’); Pohl, An. or., VIII, 35: 
22-23, ete. In Dougherty, GCCT, I, 359:1 
ff. and 404:1-2, the silver coming from 


? The following abbreviations are used: AASOR = 
Annals of the American Schools of Oriental Research; 
ABL =R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Letters; An. or. = Analecta orientalia; ArO = Archit 
Orientdiny; BBSt = L. W. Kine, Babylonian Bound- 
ary Stones; BIN = Babylonian Inacriptions in the 
Collection of J. B. Nies; CT = Cuneiform Texts from 
Babylonian Tablets etc., in the British Museum; EL = 
J. Lewy and G. E1sser. Die altassyrischen Rechtsur- 
kunden vom Kialtepe; GCCI = Govucuer Couuece, 
Cuneiform Inscriptions; JBL = Journal of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis; JNES = Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies; KTHahn = J. Lewy, Die Kiiltepe- 
terte aus der Sammlung Frida Hahn; Lutz = H. F. 
Lutz, Neo-Babylonian Administrative Documents 
from Erech; MC = A. L. Oppennerm, “The Material 
Culture of the Neo-Babylonian Period" (in manu- 
script); Metr. Mus. = A. B. Mo.ipenke, Cuneiform 
Texts in the Metropolitan Museum; MSL = Materiali- 
en zum Sumerischen Lexikon; NBAD = E.W. Moore, 
Neo-Babylonian Business and Administrative Docu- 
ments; NRV =M. San Nicow and A. Unenap, 
Neubabylonische Rechts- und Verwaltungsurkunden I; 
OLZ = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung; Strassmaier, 
Non, Nbk, Cyr, Camb, Dar = J. N. SrRassmatier, 
Inschriften von Nabonidus, Nabuchodonosor, Cyrua, 
Cambyses, Darius, Kénig von Babylon; TCL = 
Musétes pu Louvre, DéparTeEMENT pes ANTIQUITESs 
ORIENTALES, Teztes cunéiformes; TuM = Texte und 
Materialien der Frau Professor Hilprecht Collection of 
Babylonian Antiquities; UM = University or Penn- 
SYLVANIA, Tue Museum, Publications of the Baby- 
lonian Section; VS = Vorderasiatische Schriftdenk- 
mdler, Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 


revenues is described as la pi-it-qu, “un- 
smelted.’’ The last two passages mention 
also small quantities of gold received as 
revenue together with silver; another of 
the rare instances of a similar handling of 
gold is reported in Strassmaier, Nbn, 758: 
1-5, “9? shekel of gold, being the revenue 
of the month Aiaru (ir-bi 4 A.) were 
given to E. and (his) goldsmiths‘ for 
smelting (a-na pit-ga).”’ 

From passages in two letters we learn 
that the cash box was made of wicker- 
work and termed “"quppu (Thompson, C7, 
XXII, 131:10-11, “‘smelt [plur.| all the 
silver which is in the cash box [ma-la ina 
qu-up-pu}!”’ and Contenau, TCL, LX, 147: 
6-7 [against Ebeling’s translation in his 
“‘Neubabylonische Briefe aus Uruk,”’ p. 
293], ‘‘smelt the silver of the revenue [col- 
lected] at its gate [i.e., of the temple] [ir-bi 
$d babi-Si pi-ti-ig-|qa|-ni-im-ma}!’’). 

For the hot job of smelting the smiths 
used to receive special allowances of al- 
coholic beverages.’ This is attested in a 
group of three documents published by 
Dougherty in GCCI, I, 77:5-8 (“fon ac- 
count of the smelting of gold’’), 129:1—, 
and 202:4~-9, in the latter with the word- 
ing: “one dannu-vat (with beer) for the 
goldsmiths who have smelted the silver 
revenue of the month Aiaru, they have de- 
livered. Received together with 3 sindu- 
containers (with beer) on account of the 
smelting (ina muhhi pi-it-qu).”’ 

The cash box, guppu and sometimes 
arannu,® was placed near the gate of the 

‘The Neo-Babylonian goldsmiths used to work 
in workshops under a still obscure system of partner- 
ship with one man only mentioned by name (usually 


“NN and his goldsmiths/apprentices’’) in the re- 
ceipts, contracts, etc. 


‘For another example cf. Strassmaier, Vbn, 811: 
1-8, ‘‘from the month WarabSamnu 24% to Kislimu(!) 
11%, daily 3 ga of pdgu-beer as allowance to the smiths 
who smelted /reduced the silver-ore ({§}¢(!) e(/)-pi-ri 
’d kaspi [i)p(!)-te-qu-nu).”’ For ep(i)ru, “ore,” cf. 
my MC, Index, s.r 


* For this word, which is also used in the Bible 
passages referring to the cash box with lid standing 
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sanctuary, not near the altar’ as was the 
case in the temple at Jerusalem (II Kings 
12:9). It was under the supervision of 
special officials called °"Sa (ina muhhi) 
quppi, “in charge of the quppu,” or 
amélmassar quppu, “guardian of the qup- 
pu.”’ Most of the pertinent references have 
already been collected by R. P. Dough- 
erty in his article on “Cuneiform Parallels 
to Solomon’s Provisioning System,’ in 
AASOR, V, 23 ff. 

While these Neo-Babylonian docu- 
ments reflect only a state of affairs much 
like that in the temple at Jerusalem, there 
is another group of tablets showing that 
the secular revenues were handled in ex- 
actly the same way. In this respect, how- 
ever, our documentary evidence is very 
scanty because the transactions of the 
palace, the main fiscal authority in Meso- 
potamia, do not, as a rule, happen to be 
preserved in archives if they were ever re- 
corded in writing. But the following pas- 
sage from a Neo-Assyrian letter, ad- 
dressed to the king, is very revealing 
(Harper, ABL, 1194: rev. 8-10): “this 
silver (with respect to) which I have writ- 
ten to the king, comes from revenues (and 
therefore is) not refined nor washed (sa ir- 
bi Su-% la ga-li la ma-si)!’’’ 


More important evidence comes from 
certain business documents, such as loans, 
promissory notes referring to tax pay- 
ments, etc. It is customary in these texts 
to refer to the future values (when the 


beside the altar in the temple at Jerusalem, cf. 
Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College Annual, XVI, 
249 and n. 164. For arannu as a piece of furniture 
ef. my MC, Index, s.v. 


’ To illustrate the complexities of the Neo-Baby- 
lonian fiscal system it should be mentioned here that 
there was another box in the temple into which the 
royal share of the sacrificed animals was dropped 
(term. tech.: nasdqu; the payment was called massagq- 
tu; ef. my MC, Index, s.v., for references). This box 
was termed quppu ia Sarri. 


8’ For the exact technical implications of these two 
words I have to refer again to my MC, Index, s.r. 
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payments will be due) of certain commod- 
ities with the phrase: aki mahiri sa *"%X 
“(to be paid) according to the rate of ex- 
change (valid) in the month X.’’® Since 
the rates of exchange (i.e., the ratio be- 
tween silver and barley or dates, the sta- 
ples of Mesopotamian agriculture) were 
subject to seasonal 2s well as to accidental 
fluctuations, the purpose of this clause is 
quite obvious. We learn more about this 
mahiru (“rate of exchange’’) in two isolat- 
ed passages in which the scribes, for un- 
known reasons, abandon the rigidity of 
the form requirements which characterize 
all legal texts in cuneiform, to write down 
two interesting variants. In Strassmaier, 
Nobn, 807:12, a-ki-i ga[nba(!)|] Sd(/) 
‘s\gu-up-pi, “according to the rate of ex- 
change of the gquppu,” and corresponding- 
ly in Strassmaier, Dar, 484: 11, a-ki-i a-ra- 
na sé *Arahsamni, which is short for 
aki mahiri Sa aranni Sa °*A., “according 
to the (rate of exchange of the) arannu 
in the month A.” 

It is difficult, in my opinion, to escape 
the conclusions which these passages re- 
quire us to draw. The use of the terms 
quppu and arannu shows that the secular 
authorities collected tax payments, dues, 
etc., in the same way as did the temple 
organization. Since the Mesopotamian 
economic system was basically agricul- 
tural, such payments were, as a rule, made 
in primary commodities which could not 
be dropped into the cash box of the fis- 
cus.'® Thus the officials guarding the qup- 
pu or arannu were quite naturally com- 
pelled to become “‘assayers.’’ They had to 
evaluate the barley, dates, and other prod- 

*The month mentioned in this clause is usually 


that of the harvest, rarely (cf., e.g., Ungnad, VS, IV, 
8:6) that of sowing. 


1° The obvious comparison with the fiscus Caesaris 
(lit. “‘basket of the emperor’) was made by San 
Nicold, ArO, VII, 367, n. 2. San Nicold, however, 
failed to see that there were two types of quppu and 
that this comparison is valid only for the quppu 4a 
Sarri mentioned above in n. 7. 
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ucts which the farmer delivered to pay his 
taxes. Moreover, it must be assumed that 
the ever fluctuating silver value of these 
commodities had to be established period- 
ically by some central office. This, of 
course, entailed some sort of publication 
of the rates of exchange at regular inter- 
vals, much as a modern “‘commodity ex- 
change”’ publishes its list of quotations. 
This “‘list of quotations’’ seems to have 
been termed nishu (literally “excerpt tab- 
let’) in Babylonian, as I hope to show 
presently. Again, we have to draw upon 
some of the rare but always revealing 
variants to be found in the vast mass of 
Neo-Babylonian business tablets. We 


read, e.g., in Strassmaier, Nbk, 66:8, that 
a certain amount of barley was to be paid 
a-ki-i ni-is-hi 84 “T., “according to the 
nishu of the town T.”’; in Clay, UM, II/2, 
126:14 we have lib-bu-v ni-is-hu 84 Nip- 
pur", “according to the nishu (issued) in 
Nippur’’; and, finally, in a group of texts 


dated to the later Persian period, the fre- 
quent phrase aki nishi a mati (also libbi 
nishi Sa mati {for references cf. Augapfel, 
Babylonische Rechtsurkunden, pp. 23 and 
111]), “according to the nishu (valid) for 
the entire country.” The translation 
“Landesabgabe”’ Augapfel, ibid.) 
makes no sense in these passages,'' which 
refer to the rate of exchange according to 
which the loan was to be paid. Most prob- 
ably, nishu sa mati is to be translated ‘“‘ex- 
cerpt tablet’ (containing the quotations 


(so 


" To show that this “‘list of quotations’’ was by no 
means an innovation, | have to refer here to the pas- 
sage of the series Ana ittiiu (2d tablet, III:33’) 
which runs: ganba.Su.uru.gim = mahiru ki- 
ma qét 4li, “rate of exchange according to the ‘list’ of 
the city’’ (ef. Landsberger’s commentary in MSL, I, 
125). Thus this institution can be traced back as far 
as the time of the dynasties of Isin and Larsa. 


' For the meaning “‘excerpt tablet’’ (with legal 
connotations) cf. from the Neo-Babylonian period 
the kudurru, King, BBSt, No. XXIV, p. 98:42, and 
Clay, BIN, I, 37:1—4; furthermore, W. Eilers, in 
OLZ, XXXIV (1931), 930, nn. 3 and 4. Nishu has 
many other meanings which still have to be eluci- 
dated. Cf. the inconclusive discussions of Koschaker 
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issued by the quppu/arannu-office and 
valid, or binding) for the (entire) coun- 
try.” 

All these formulations, however, repre- 
sent only abbreviations of the more com- 
plete formula which happens to be pre- 
served on the tablet Krueckmann, TuM, 
II/III, 113:6-8: “If he does not pay the 
silver (of the loan), he will give barley (in- 
stead) according to the excerpt-tablet 
(with quotations) which A and B (repre- 
sentatives of the creditors|?]) will (them- 
selves) excerpt in Babylon (a-ki(/)-i ni-is- 
hi §4 ina Babili* A u B i-na-as-sa-hu). In 
this special case the cautious creditors 
themselves claim the right to establish the 
correct rate of exchange by making an ex- 
cerpt of the more complete list of quota- 
tions as issued by the collector of revenues 
in Babylon."* 


(Zeitschrift d Rom. Abt. LIX, 
707) and Ungnad 
Cf. also my MC, 


and “‘nusahu.”’ 


Sarigny-Stiftung, 
651, n. 3), San Nicold (NRY, I, 
(Glossar to NRV, I, 112-13) 
Index, sub “‘nishu,’’ “‘nisthtu’’ 


13 In this context another variant should be quoted. 
The tablet Strassmaier, Vbn, 344:3, speaks of dates 
which are to be paid a-ki e-te-qu §4 “S., “according 
to the etiqu of the town S.,"" and the same word re- 
cursin the letter Thompson, (7, X XII, 44: 13-14 “(do 
not load the dates on the ship) al-la ki-i e-ti-ig-iu i-ba- 
di-iu-d if there is not a (favorable) efigu for them." 
The meaning “rate of exchange’’ suggests itself easily, 
but it does not seem to be in harmony with the 
etymology of the term (eféqu = “to proceed, to march 
forward, to pass over, etc.’’). We have, however, in 
Contenau, TCL, X11, 40:8—9 the phrase (kaspa) ana 
etiqu etéqu (also TCL, XIII, 184:14), which means 
“to lend money for overland business activities’ in 
order to finance buying or selling expeditions (Moore, 
NBAD, p. 49, inexactly ‘‘to use silver in transactions’) 
The same phrase can also be found in Moldenke, 
Metr. Mus., 13:8 (34 a-na e(!)-te(!)-qu(!) é-ti-ig), and 
Strassmaier, Nbk, 300:10, while the variant skaspa 
etéqu appears in Thompson, CT, XXII, 105:13—14, 
Lutz, I, 15:7, ete. For references from the so-called 
Cappadocian tablets cf. Lewy, EL, I, 108:7—10, Lewy. 
K THahn, 7:7-10, CCT, I, la:12, ete. This material 
is still too small and the references too uniform to per- 
mit interpretation, but it seems that the risks of over- 
land business ventures have been carefully evaluated 
in Mesopotamia according to the specific nature of 
the business involved (type of merchandise, destina- 
tion, dangers of transportation, foreign markets, etc.) 
It does not seem outside of the range of probability 
that these chances and the fluctuations of the perti- 
nent rate of discount were reflected in concrete figures 
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To sum up, it can be said that practi- 
cally all the details of the evidence collect- 
ed by Torrey and Eissfeldt from Hebrew, 
Greek, and Arabic sources can be traced 
back to Mesopotamian institutions. Here 
we have been able to determine the two 
main functions of the person or the office 
in charge of the cash boxes into which 
were flowing either taxes or pious offer- 
ings: first, to have the silver smelted peri- 
odically in order to obtain a better and 
more uniform metal—this is exemplified 
in Mesopotamia (temple and palace), Pal- 
estine (temple), and in Persia (palace); 
second, to establish either periodically or 
on special occasions the silver value of 
commodities or of finished objects which 
were delivered to pay taxes—this is at- 


so that efiqu, ‘progress of an expedition, expedition, 
business venture,"’ assumed the connotation “ratio, 
value,’’ or the like. 


tested in Mesopotamia (palace) and in the 
Egypt of the Abbasid caliphs (palace). In 
Mesopotamia alone a “list of quotations” 
was made public regularly to establish the 
silver value of certain commodities. 

From this state of affairs it is indicated 
that the above-described administrative 
technique migrated from Babylon to the 
Persian Empire and from there to Jeru- 
salem (cf. n. 1 for the pertinent philologi- 
cal evidence). The parallel episode report- 
ed from the Solomonic temple poses cer- 
tain problems™ which could be brought 
nearer to a solution by assuming a com- 
mon legacy of fiscal and administrative 
techniques which unites, in varying de- 
grees, all the sanctuaries of the ancient 
Near East. 
IRANIAN INSTITUTE 

New York Crry 
“Cf. n. 6. 
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HE readers of the Journal of Near Eastern 
T Studies cannot fail to welcome with en- 
thusiasm the formation of the Middle East In- 
stitute and the appearance, under its auspices, 
of the quarterly, the Middle East Journal. The 
purpose of the Institute is to develop and 
maintain facilities for research, teaching, and 
publication in order (1) that American inter- 
est may be stimulated in that area of the mod- 
ern world which in our special fields of en- 
deavor has come to be known as the Near 
East and (2) that understanding between the 
United States and the same area may be 
broadened. 

Thus defined, the interests of both the Mid- 
dle East Institute and the Middle East Journal 
are in complete harmony with the interests of 
the readers of the Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, who have long been fully aware of the 
continuum between the past and the present 
or the present and the past. 

The Middle East Institute is set up under 
the Charter of Diplomatic Affairs Foundation 
of New York and works in close conjunction 
with the School of Advanced International 
Studies; it has established permanent head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. All persons with 
a genuine interest in the area indicated and 
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who desire the Journal may apply for member- 
ship ($10.00 a year) to the Executive Secretary, 
The Middle East Institute, 1906 Florida Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C." 

Reflecting the position of the Institute, the 
Middle East Journal (edited by Harvey P. 
Hall), like the Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 
takes no editorial stand on issues arising in the 
area; the sole criterion is that material pub- 
lished be sound, informative, and presented 
without emotional bias. The first issue (Jan- 
uary, 1947) contained the following articles: 
“The Arab Tribal Community in a Nationalist 
State,” by Afif I. Tannous; “Nationalism in 
Morocco,” by Walter B. Cline; “The Commu- 
nist Movement in Iran,” by George Lenczow- 
ski; “The Struggle for Multi-Party Govern- 
ment in Turkey,” by A. E. Yalman; “The 
United States and the Problem of the Turkish 
Straits (A Reference Article),”” by Harry N. 
Howard; together with comment and chronol- 
ogy on the “Developments of the Quarter,” 
documentary material bearing on the course of 
Near Eastern affairs, reviews of recent books, 
and a bibliography of contemporary periodical 
literature. 


1 Subscriptions to the Journal, without membership 
in the Institute, are accepted at the rate of $6.00 per 
year. 


PSALM 109 


HAROLD L, CREAGER 


ane 109 is notorious for its lengthy and 


violent imprecations. A study of its gram- 
matical forms, however, shows clearly that it 
is not at all an imprecatory psalm in the usual 
sense. 

In verses 1-5 the writer complains about 
adversaries. The verbs are all in the plural. 
Verses 6-19 give the curses, but here both the 
pronouns and the few verbs that occur are in 
the singular. From verse 20 on we find mostly 
petitions, with some references to the ad- 
versaries—again plurals. It is absurd to think 
that the psalmist would complain about several 


adversaries, heap curses on an unspecified in- 
dividual among them, and then return to dis- 
cuss the whole group. 

The conclusion seems obvious and inescap- 
able that the curses in verses 6-19 are curses 
heaped by the adversaries upon the writer (not 
vice versa) and quoted by him. Such a lengthy 
quotation is indeed unusual but not impos- 
sible. Quotations are found in various psalms, 
with no introductory Hebrew word, for exam- 
ple in Pss. 2:3, 41:6 (5 in English), and 52:9 
(7 in English). In the common English transla- 
tions these are introduced, quite justifiably, 
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by inserting “saying” as a guide to the reader. 
Here, likewise, “saying’’ should be inserted at 
the end of verse 5, and verses 6-19 put in quo- 
tation marks. AV, RV, Moffatt, and J. M. P. 
Smith have all missed this point. The Jewish 
Version, however, has handled it properly, 
putting a colon at the end of verse 5 and in- 
closing verses 6-19 in quotation marks; this is 
the way the passages noted above are treated 
in JV, since the device of inserting “‘saying”’ 
is not employed. 

The logic of this interpretation receives 
some additional support from two other facts: 
the word “evil” in verse 20 picks up the 
thought of verse 5 and almost the same word 
(53 and 5" in Hebrew), and the phrase 
“Let them curse” in verse 28 obviously refers 
back to this section 6-19. 

The writer of the psalm indulges in a mild 
malediction in verse 29, but that is quite dif- 
ferent from the imprecations in verses 6-19. 
Indeed, it seems so trivial in comparison to all 
the fierce preceding curses that it is hard to 
think that a person would utter them as his 
own and then descend to such a trifle. 

The correct understanding of the source of 
these curses in verses 6-19 also has a bearing 
on the translation of verse 20a, where the 


Hebrew is: WT MNS OD NTE MNT. 


AV made this a continued curse: “Let this be 
the reward of mine adversaries from the 
Lord.” Moffatt and Smith have essentially the 
same idea. This is improbable for two reasons. 
First, there is nothing to indicate that it is a 
petition; one would expect it to be introduced 
by "TIM, as in verse 19, if this were the intend- 
ed thought (the force of that jussive, of course, 
cannot carry across the major gap between 
these verses). Second, if the psalmist here 
hurls back the entire set of curses on his foes, 
then the mild words of verse 29, as already 
pointed out, would be quite an anticlimax. 
RV makes it a simple declaration: ‘This is the 
reward”: but that does not give any very clear 
sense. 

The major question is the meaning of 
more. Its first meaning is “work.” A second 
meaning, as given in BDB, is “wages” (as 
earned by work), “reward”; but in no other 
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instance does it mean a retribution upon evil. 
The idea of punishment, given in BDB for this 
passage only, is not appropriate to the word; 
the verb root bos never has that sense, nor 
do the other derived nouns.' There is no reason 
to force that conception into this verse, where 
it actually is unsuitable. Here =e (to use 
the simple form) clearly has its primary mean- 
ing “work”; that is, the poet says, “This (the 
curses I have quoted) is the work of my ad- 
versaries’’—this is the thing they are trying to 
do to me. Here again the JV, we discover, has 
seized the right idea but has paraphrased it: 
“This would mine adversaries effect from the 
Lord.” That is, verse 20 and the preceding 
passage mutually illuminate each other and 
confirm the interpretation. Verse 20 is a sum- 
mary statement about the curses, identifying 
them.as being by the adversaries; and the 
whole setting, as well as the philology, points to 
the meaning “work” rather than “reward.” 

When the ancient versions are compared, it 
is found that, with very few exceptions, they 
understand this verse properly. The LXX (in 
&, A, T, also the Freer MS) has: rodro 76 épyov 
tav éviiaBaddévrwv we rapa Kupiw. Sym- 
machus, however, interpreted it avrarddoyua, 
“recompense.” The Syro-Hexaplar confirms 
both renderings, giving “work” in the main 
text and “recompense” in the margin from 
Symmachus. The Vulgate reads: “Hoc opus 
eorum qui detrahunt mihi apud Dominum.” 
The Targum has: Nin Se “JOO NID NT 
(“This is the work of my adversaries from 
the Lord’’). The Arabic reads: hadha huwa 
Uadhina yas‘awna bi <inda >rrabi 
(“This is the action of those who exert them- 
selves against me with the Lord’’). The Syriac, 
as given both in “The Peshitta Psalter” by 
W. E. Barnes and in the Urumiah text, has 
essentially the same word as the Targum, 
*bada (‘‘work”’)—although the inferior Mosul 
Psalterium has *agré (“reward’’). 

There is obviously another difficulty in 
verse 20—the JT" MNS. This raises no 

1 Sp, po‘al, in Ps. 64:10 (9 in English), where 
certain acts of judgment are referred to as ‘“‘the work 
of God,"’ is only an apparent exception; the idea of 
punitive action is only in the context and not in the 


word itself, as the rendering under consideration 
here would presuppose. 


amalu 
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problem of meaning if 7[59p is taken as “re- 
ward,” but it does if that word means “‘work.”’ 
But here the phrase seriously overloads the 
meter, and deletion gives both regular rhythm 
and proper sense: ‘““This’ is the work’ of my ad- 
versaries’.” Yet we must beware of making 
such emendations too facilely. 

Turning again to the versions, it seems im- 
possible to conclude that the Latin apud rep- 
resents TINS; rather, the 773 is not present. 
Neither does the Arabic have the compound 
preposition, for “inda is simply “with.” It is 
rather improbable that the standard LXX 
reading, rapa, with the dative, represents the 
Hebrew reading, although it is not absolutely 
impossible in view of the fact that this is used 
for WI" _ in Ps. 37:39; Swete’s MS R, a 
bilingual of the sixth century, has rapa xupiov, 
which would represent it. The Syro-Hexaplar 
used min. The Targum also has 775. But the 
Syriac, in both the Urumiah and the critical 
text of Barnes, gives the very interesting read- 
ing: “This is the work of those who hate the 
Lord.” The first question here is whether 
“hate” was an interpretation of “Sw or 
whether there was textual variation between 
"~iD and "ND. Since there is no evidence 
on this, and speculation is unprofitable, we 
may provisionally assume that it represents 
"SUD so as to avoid unnecessary confusion. 
The significant point is that “from with” is 
entirely missing; so also is “my’’ or “me”’— 
but this is just a matter of Hebrew vocaliza- 
tion, “St having been read sdf*néy, “ad- 
versaries of,” rather than sd{*nay, “my ad- 
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versaries.”’ This Syriac reading is quite accept- 
able metrically, for 7{M"°"'IUTS can make 
one beat. The Mosul Syriac Psalterium slav- 
ishly carries over the full preposition of MT: 
“This is the reward of those who hate me from 
with the Lord.” Only this corrupted text of the 
Syriac and the Targum definitely support the 
47s; the predominant weight of the LXX, the 


better Syriac, the Vulgate, and the Arabic all 
testify against it. 

It is possible that the Syriac (Barnes and 
Urumiah) represents the original text. Admit- 
tedly, there is no similar phrase in this psalm; 
but it is not improbable in itself, for there is 
plenty of evidence in other psalms that it was 
the foes of the true religion who were the ene- 
mies. This reading gives an excellently bal- 
anced verse: “This is the work of them that 
hate the Lord and that speak evil against my 
life.”” 

If the original text was ‘my adversaries,”’ it 
is possible that by dittography * “itr arose 
and that then the second yodh was taken as an 
abbreviation of 777". All the versions have 
“the Lord,” so that if it is a corruption it arose 
early. It is hard to find any reasonable explana- 
tion for the intrusion of As, but intrusion it 
appears to be. 

It seems certain, then, that 555 means 
“work” rather than “reward,”’ and most prob- 
able that MS is an insertion. But whether 
IW" is original or not can scarcely be de- 
cided with finality. 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
Cotumaia, S.C. 


THE MESSAGE OF ABDI-ASHIRTA TO THE WARRIORS, EA 74! 


GEORGE E. MENDENHALL 


HUREAU-DANGIN ¢alled attention in RA, 
XXXVII, 171, to the identity of Nam-ia-wa- 
za (EA 194) and Bi-ri-ia-ma-za (EA 7:75) but 
gave no other evidence for the reading BIR;* in 
the Amarna Letters. Corroboration is found in 
EA 74:34, where nu-da-birs is to be read in- 
' The citations and, in general, the transcription 


follow the edition of Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna- 
Tafeln (1915). 


? For a reason unknown to me, transcribed as 
BIR, by Thureau-Dangin, loc. cit 


stead of nu-da-nam, thus making possible the 
clarification of nearly all the difficulties in this 
hitherto obscure passage. Lines 31-41 are now 
seen to be a direct quotation from the message 
of Abdi-ashirta. 

Sina bit NIN.URTA pu-hu-ru-nim-mi i 
2ni-ma-ku-ut muhhi al gub-la Sum-ma ia-[nu!] 


33 amélim!*™ $a u-Si-zi-bu-Se? i3-tu ga-li"|“nukurlti) 


*A careful examination of the photograph in 
Bezold-Budge, The Tell El-Amarna Tablets in the 
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34 nu-da-birs‘ LO.MESha-za-nu-la i3-tu 

*Libbi®' matati & ti-ni-pu-us ka-li matati 

%a-na LO.MESG{alz & [k]i-t[u}® ti-in (ni-pu-us )ma® 
a-na ka-li matati i pa-as-hu maré 

38% SALmadrdtu a’ da-ri-ti timé 

British Museum (1892), Pl. 20, upper right, reveals 
that the reading ni is most unlikely. The traces very 
well fit Se; this form of the 3f. suffix is actually 
used in the Rib-Addi letters EA 103:47; 130:52. 

‘ For duppuru (in West Semitic d-b-r) in the letters 
of Rib-Addi note the closely parallel passage EA 76: 
39-43: & tu-da-bi-ir (40) a-ia-bi darri ii-tu (41) libbidé 
mati-iu & ti-ni-ip-iu ka-li matdti a-na sarri™. 

‘ The photograph shows traces that strongly sup- 
port this reading. For the idiom -itta epéiu cf. 
EA 83:25 and other references in the Glossary. The 
preposition ana is taken to be an ethical dative. 

* This correction, which strongly commends itself, 
was suggested by Professor Albright 

’ The strange absolute use of mdré and mdrdtu 
is paralleled in |. 30 by a similar use of 342 with no 
further determination; cf. also EA 75:11. 


8’ Probably an idiomatic form of a-na rather than a 
scribal error, for it is quite common in these letters: 
a-Sa-Su-nu 103:10: a-mi-ni 125:31; a-ia-§i 138:135, 
all of which come from Rib-Addi. Other even more 
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3% Sum-ma ap-pu-na-ma yi-sa-na® Sarru™ 
4% ka-li matati nu-kur-tum a-na Sa-Su 
“t mi-na yi-pu-Su a-na ia-Si-nu 

*“Assemble in Bit Nrn.urTA and “let us 
fall upon Gubla. If there is no **man who will 
deliver it from the hand of the enemy, then 
let us drive out the governors from “the lands, 
and let all the lands join **the Hapiru, and let 
an alliance be formed *"for all the lands in or- 
der that the sons and “daughters may have 
peace forever. **And even if the king should 
come out “then all the lands will be hostile 
to him, “and what will he (be able to) do 
to us?” 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
convincing examples in letters from other sources are 
found in the Glossary. This form of the preposition is, 
of course, well known from Old Assyrian and Hymnal- 
Epic texts 

*So read because forms such as fi-ga-na_ (see 
Glossary) support the evidence from Hebrew that 
the West Semitic preformative of this verb was yi-. 


A CANON OF VISIBLE PENUMBRAL LUNAR ECLIPSES FOR THE 
NEAR EAST AND EGYPT FROM —1400 TO —1000 


HOMER H. DUBS 


HIS canon is a supplement to Neugebauer’s 

lunar canon.' It lists those eclipses of the 
moon visible in the Near East or Egypt during 
the period — 1400 to — 1000 that are not found 
in Neugebauer’s canon. This table is a by- 
product of a lunar canon for the Shang period 
in China, hence its restriction in time. It is 
hoped that this list may aid those working in 
ancient chronology and may stimulate others 
to compute the visible lunar penumbral 
eclipses for other periods. 

Computers of eclipses have almost always 
neglected eclipses of the moon by the earth’s 
penumbra, in spite of the fact that conspicuous 
penumbral lunar eclipses do not differ, in their 
visual aspects, from small umbral eclipses. 
Their importance for chronological and as- 


1 P. V. Neugebauer, “‘Specieller Kanon der Mond- 
finsternisse fiir Forderasien und Aegypten von 3450 
bis 1 v. Chr.,”’ in Astronomische Abhandlungen, 
Ergiinzungshefte zu den Astronomischen Nachrichten 
(Kiel), Vol. IX, No. 2 (1934). 


tronomical investigations has been pointed out 
by Dr. Pogo of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington? For the sake of completeness, 
penumbral lunar eclipses have here been in- 
cluded down to a magnitude of —0.34. Those 
with magnitudes between 0.00 and —0.27 are 
observable by the naked eye under ordinary 
conditions. The visibility of those with magni- 
tudes from —0.27 to —0.34 is generally doubt- 
ful, though quite possible under favorable con- 
ditions.* Since penumbral lunar eclipses have 
been neglected by computers of tables, the 
duration of their visible phases is not as yet 

* Alexander Pogo, ‘The Lunar Saros Series of the 
Columbus Eclipse of 1504 Feb. 28—Mar. 1,"" Popular 
Astronomy, XLIV (1936), 353-63; “The Classifica- 


tion of Solar and Lunar Eclipses,"’ ibid., XLV (1937) 
540—49, esp. pp. 547-48. 


* For limiting penumbral eclipses see A. Pogo, 
“On the Visibility of Lunar Eclipses,"" Popular 
Astronomy, XLV (1937), 126-29; “The Limit of 
Visibility of Penumbral Lunar Eclipses,"’ ibid., pp. 
349-52. 
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readily calculable. This duration may be well 
over an hour. 

The following data are furnished for each 
eclipse: (1) the date on which the eclipse oc- 
curred, in terms of the extrapolated Julian 
calendar (‘‘Date’’); (2) the time of maximum 
phase, in Greenwich civil time (universal 
time), in hours and tenths of an hour 
(‘“Max.”’);* (3) the longitude of the moon at 
mideclipse (“L’’);° and (4) the magnitude of 
the eclipse (‘“Mag.”’).° They have been com- 

‘ For this purpose I have used the table by P. V. 
Neugebauer, “Zur Berechnung der Mondfinster- 
nisse,”” AA, AN, CCXLIII, No. 5824 (1931), 243-44. 
The method of calculating certain penumbral eclipses 
is that noted by Pogo in “The Lunar Saros Series of 


the Columbus Eclipse of 1504 Feb. 28-Mar. 1,” 
op. cit., p. 359, n. 4. 

‘LL, is to be used with Table E 95 in P. V. 
Neugebauer, vols. ; 
Berlin, 1929), to calculate the time of moonrise or 
moonset at the observer's location. 
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puted by the aid of Neugebauer’s ecliptic 
tables.’ By their use, the time of an eclipse may 
be determined within a quarter of an hour and 
magnitudes with an accuracy of +0.03. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


* Magnitudes are not given in terms of *‘Zoll,"’ as 
by Neugebauer, but as in the American Ephemeris, 
the moon's diameter being the unit. Negative magni- 
tudes denote eclipses by the earth's penumbra. Since 
most calculators make an addition of about 2 per cent 
to the earth's physical umbra in order to allow for 
fuzziness at the edge (I do not here do so), the eclipses 
of —1058 Oct 28 and —1004 Nov 29, which are 
here computed to have had magnitudes of —0.02, 
are listed by Neugebauer with Zoll +0.1. But he 
does not list the eclipses of —1395 Jan 12 or —1040 
Nov 8, which had the same magnitude 


? These tables are used as given in the work men- 
tioned in n. 5. For the sources of Neugebauer's 
tables see A. Pogo, ‘‘Additions and Corrections to 
Oppolzer’s Canon der Finsternisse,"" Astronomical 
Journal, 1938, No. 1083, ¢.e., for criticism of Op- 
polzer’s work. Oppolzer, too, disregarded the existence 
of lunar penumbral eclipses 


CANON OF VISIBLE PENUMBRAL LUNAR ECLIPSES 
—1400 JAN 1 TO —1000 DEC 31 


| 
L Mag. 


Date } : L Mag. 





133°2 
101.5 | 
345.5 
102.9 
69.5 


242.7 
80.6 


—0.31 
—0.02 
—0.33 
—0.04 
—0.09 


—0.17 
—0.04 
—0.33 
—0.11 
—0.04 


— 1355 iP 
— 1351 Siehiene 124. 
— 1348 Waknssu's 5 91. 


— 1340 eer, 
— 1333 iccudse s 
—1319 Meuse, 
—1304 Jly 21 

— 1301 20. 


265. 
135 
244. 
286. 
254 


—0.06 
—0.22 
—0.33 
—0.28 
—0.19 


—0.22 
—0.22 
—0.07 
—0.19 
—0.31 


— 1293 Dvdals tae 
— 1290 19 
— 1282 20 
— 1264 31 
—1261 29 


256. 
224. 
226. 
236. 
206. 
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—1243 10 

—1199 Ee lEY 

—1163 Do sthdws 

~1160 ES 
—1152 23 


216.8 | —0.19 

| 239.0 | —0.06 

259.9 | —0.31 
| 
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| 228.9 | —0.19 
230.7 | —0.22 


bm C9 oe ie 
~I 


199°0 | —0.20 
—1141 Apr 2 200.6 —0.06 
—1123 May ......| 28.3 | 211.0] —0.19 
—1120 Mar 31......| 16.9 | 180. —0.28 
—1109 Aug 24..... 320 —0.28 


—1102 Apr 


—1149 Apr 


190. —0.17 
—1073 Sep 342. —0.19 
—1058 May 213.3 —0.04 
—1058 Oct 26. —0 

—1055 Sep oe 3 | 353 —0.17 


—1040 Nov pee f 37.2 | —0. 
—1030 Nov ae ape 46.6, —0O 
—1026 Mar 162.2 | —0.28 
—1019 Apr 23..... 203 —0.20 
—1019 Oct ae 15.2 | —0 


—1015 Feb . 132.é —0.33 
—1011 Apr 204 .§ —0.22 
— 1008 Mar Rae 172.§ —0.20 
—1007 Aug ay eT 303 —0.04 
—1004 Nov 29..... C 59.: —0.02 


—1001 May 5...... 56 | 213.5 | —0.04 
—1001 Oct 29...... ( 26 .£ —0.07 
—1000 Mar 24..... 174 —0.13 
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Mathematical Cuneiform Texts. Edited by O. 
NEUGEBAUER and A. Sacus (with a chapter 
by A. Gorrze). New Haven: American Ori- 
ental Society and American Schools for 
Oriental Research, 1945. Pp. 1+177+49 
pls. $5.00. 

Since about 1934, after long decennia of 
neglect and careless treatment, the mathe- 
matical texts in cuneiform writing have be- 
come the subject of much systematic research 
work done by a series of scholars, mathemati- 
cians as well as philologists. The present book, 
which contains an impressive amount of tab- 
lets from American museums (together with 
two from the British Museum and one tablet 
from Berlin), represents a new and important 
step forward with its new material and its 
equally relevant new interpretations of already 
published texts. 

Written by a mathematician (O. Neuge- 


bauer) and by an Assyriologist (A. Sachs), the 
book should, of course, be reviewed only by a 
similar team. Since this is not practicable, the 
Assyriologist’s use of this impressive publica- 
tion is necessarily restricted to the somewhat 
melancholy task of turning over leaf after leaf 
full of strange formulas, forbidding-sounding 


mathematical terms, and argumentations 
which patently bespeak the high standing of 
Mesopotamian mathematics and the difficul- 
ties which are involved in the understanding of 
the manifold “problem” texts. This task is 
melancholy because the reviewer fully realizes 
that he thus misses an important aspect of 
the Sumero-Akkadian -civilization—an aspect 
which is at least as revealing as, for instance, 
that offered by its artistic activities. 

The philologist, and especially one who is 
interested in lexicography, cannot help being 
fascinated by the highly technical and difficult 
vocabulary of these texts. Praise and admira- 
tion are due to Dr. Sachs for his work; it shows 
his fine philological training as well as the ex- 
actness and sobriety of his methods of inter- 
pretation. 


Even light errors and shortcomings in the 
transliteration are extremely rare: an.na 
should probably be read nagga, DUL.DU 
better en, PAR.PAR (p. 165a) simply bab - 
bar, nig. Sw certainly uttuku, while 
pv in the sense “‘to multiply” seems to suggest 
areading (a) rax. Instead of the customary 
graphic sag.ki, one should adopt the 
reading sak.ki based upon a Sumerian 
sakki (also sakka and sanka), 
“head,” usually written sac. The interchang- 
ing writings sag.ki and sag, or sag. 
ki.gu, and sag.gu,y, require this 
change. 

In certain instances a slightly different in- 
terpretation of a difficult or rare word might 
be suggested: the enigmatic ki.la (dis- 
cussed on pp. 65-66) with the nuance “‘vol- 
ume”’ should perhaps be connected with the 
Akkadian maSgaltum which could represent its 
reading. A corroboration for this relation 
might be found in Ur III texts which some- 
times (cf. my “Eames-Collection” [in manu- 
script], Index, s.v.) refer to the capacity of 
baskets with the phrase ki.la.bi. Speak- 
ing of ki.l4, one is inclined to discount 
the tentatively proposed connection with 
Sumerian gal a3/q/s (i.e., NIGiN plus al, la 
{[Howardy, Clav. Cun., No. 478a], bir, and ki) 
because the latter is clearly an Akkadian loan- 
word from kali, “enclosure, territory sur- 
rounded by dykes, ete.,” and kalakku there- 
fore a typical “Rueckentlehnung.” To the 
crux kalakku (ef. pp. 65-66) I can add only the 
HAR .ra = hubullum passage (fourth tablet; 
ef. Matous, LT BA, Vol. I, No. 8, Van der 
Meer, Kish, No. 44, and Langdon, UM, 
XII/1, No. 17, ete.) which is not much help: 
giS.gu.za.gid.da = ka-lak-ku. 

As to Sumerian im.1l4 and Akkadian 
imla, one could interpret the first as a loan- 
word derived from the second (agtul-noun of 
the root m.l.’;) meaning “embankment, ter- 
race”’ or the like, which seems to fit also in the 
context of BM 85194 (Neugebauer, MKT, I, 
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142 ff.). The problematic ur.ur, “to square, 
multiply,’ should perhaps be connected with 
the obscure UR.KA.E and similar terms (with 
ur), as collected by Neugebauer, MKT, II, 
34a. The various spellings of the Sumerian 
word for “kiln-fired brick” (al.urgs.ra, 
al.la.tir.ra, al.lu.ra, al.gurs. 
ra,ete.) seem more likely to reflect a Sume- 
rian(?) word (afiur(a)) than to be trace- 
able to the Old Akkadian ukkurum. The latter 
probably denoted a special type of brick and 
penetrated as a loan-word into the technical 
Sumerian of the Ur III period. 

In some other instances it can be shown 
that material from different sources might 
elucidate the vocabulary of the mathematical 
texts. A few examples must suffice: GAN .zA. 
mi denotes probably a territory whose out- 
lines correspond to that of the sammda (cf. 
Landsberger, ZA, XLII, 155), a harplike musi- 
cal instrument (with five strings as indicated 
in KAR, No. 307:3-4; ef. Ebeling, TuL, I, 
34, note to |. 3). Hence: a field with one curved 
and two straight border lines. The geStu, 
“ear,” of the zA.mi is its handle, as is in- 
dicated by the corresponding meanings of 
uznu (ef. the uznu of a container in Thureau- 
Dangin, VJ/I* Camp., |. 368) and uzuntu (of a 
plow in HAR.ra = hubullum [fifth tablet, 
Meissner, AOTU, 1/1, pp. 24-25, col. III: 26, 
48]). For iskaru, whose semantic range from 
“chain” (ef. IV, R?, Pl. 55:30) over “series (of 
tablets)’ to “‘regular deliveries, obligations” 
(cf. my “Material Culture,” Index, sub “i3- 
karu”’ and “ikskuru’’) is well attested; we have 
the discussed nuance (p. 100a) “work to be 
performed during one day” in the kudurru 
passage, King, BBSt, No. VI (p. 32), col. 1:24: 
ul id-dar dan-na-at eqli i3-ka-ra-a-ti ul-lap, 
“not afraid of the difficulties of the territory he 
(even) increases (lit.: lengthens) the distances 
(to be covered) daily (by the expeditionary 
force).”’ With regard to dal and tallu the 
basic concrete meaning (Neugebauer-Sachs 
“dividing line’) should be kept in mind and 
even stressed in order to put in due relief the 
singular achievement of the mathematical par- 
lance which reached the abstract levels of the 
language with much more ease and perfection 
than any other branch of cuneiform literature. 
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Tallu denotes originally a pole or bar as can be 
seen, e.g., from Meek, J/AOS, XX XVIII, 174, 
and XLIII, 355; Thureau-Dangin, RA, XX, 
109, n. 5; Weidner, AOB, I, 94, n. 6; Bauer, 
Assurbanipal, I1, 43; ete. 

The phrase ki.l4.(nu).tag.ga (dis- 
cussed already by Deimel in Orientalia [O.S.}, 
II, 59-60) does not require the translation 
“‘weighed/unweighed (fabrics)” as Neuge- 
bauer-Sachs point out on page 102, because 
some Ur III texts (Lutz, I, 28; Pinches, Am- 
herst, Nos. 100 and 109) refer to items of cloth 
which are characterized as ki.ld.tag.ga 
in spite of the fact that no weights are indi- 
cated in these texts. It is possible that this 
phrase is meant to indicate a specific quality 
of fabrics because it occurs in Ur III texts ex- 
clusively in this context (add Nikolski, No. 
394, to the references collected in n. 269). 
With regard to tag, “to weave” (already 
in the Fara-text, VAT, 9128:6, tig.tag. 
ga; for Ur III references cf. my ““Eames-Col- 
lection,”’ Index, s.v.), the translation “woven 
with (un)loaded loom’ suggests itself. The 
fact that the learned scribes of the series Ana 
ittisu have incorporated a phrase (hapax lego- 
menon!) in which a homonymous idiom means 
“to weigh” cannot disprove a meaning which is 
well attested in the vocabulary of the adminis- 
trative documents of the Ur III period. 

The idiomatic phrase ré8 (NN) kullu means 
basically “‘to put something aside, or: beside 
somebody” (for this meaning of réSu see my 
article in JAOS, LXI, 255,and n. 19), and a 
similar nuance seems to be required by the con- 
text of the mathematical problem texts (‘put 
[this result] aside [to make use of it later in the 
procedure]!’’). It is tempting to suggest that 
takiltu, a troublesome mathematical terminus 
technicus, represents a tagtiltu infinitive of the 
kullu in an abbreviated rendering of the men- 
tioned idiom. 

The vocabulary on pages 158 ff. is a rich 
source of information—in spite of its some- 
what strange arrangement. Its usefulness could 
have been increased either by including the 
lexical material from previously published 
mathematical texts or, at least, by referring 
more often to kindred terms. The nonmathe- 
matician is likely to inquire into the semantic 
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relations between muttarittu (ef. already Thu- 
reau-Dangin, RA, XXXI, 61) and warittu 
(RA, XXIX, 77), or between ana 2 lapdtu, adi 
siniSu lapdtu (Thureau-Dangin, RA, XXIX, 6, 
nn. 1 and 2; RA, XXXIII, 78, n. 3), and nal- 
pattum lapdtum (Neugebauer, MKT, II, 18), 
ete., while the nonphilologist is liable to fail 
to see the relation between muttalliatum and 
utlella, etc. 

To a few of the many rare and difficult 
terms I might finally be allowed to offer some 
random suggestions. Maksaru in the proposed 
sense “model example’ could well be connected 
with kasdru, “to compose, arrange (a literary 
or scholarly text)”; nazbalu could mean “lay- 
er” if connected with zabdélu, “hinhalten’”’ (cf. 
von Soden, ZA, XLV, 81-82) and Hebrew 5=o 
instead of with zabdlu, “to carry, drag,’’ which 
corresponds to Hebrew Sat; ni-di/ki-ir-tum 
could be read nittirtum (from a *mantirtum, 
root: m.t.r) and denote either a canal (ef. 8. 
Smith, Jst Camp., |. 89; Denner, WZKM, 
XLI, 205; Landsberger, ZA, XLITI, 64, |. 245 
for mitirtu and mij{ru) or an irrigated territory 
(Meissner, BAW), II, 14); to the root nazdlu 
can be supplied the words muzzullu (“pot with 
spout,” against Ungnad, Glossar to NRV, I, 
33, ussulu, “Gebinde’’), mazzallu (against 
Del., HWB, p. 6636, and Bez., Gloss., p. 213, 
note to s.l.’;), and muzzallu (with Meissner, 
Suppl., p. 61a against Muss-Arnolt, p. 606a), 
both denoting earthen drain pipes and, fur- 
thermore, the denominations for territories 
which either had been or were being drained 
such as bit nizlu, bit nizil, manzaltu mé (also 
manzattu mé), for which I refer to my “Mate- 
rial Culture” (Index, s.v.); rdtum is another 
word for “pipe, tube” (ef. AOB, I, 135, 137; 
Ebeling, MAOG, IV, 24; VII/1-2, 55, n. q; 
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ete.); rugqu most probably denotes a metal 
grate as it results from the words ragqu and 
rigqu denoting containers with a strainer or a 
grating (censer), riggitu the reticulum of the 
ruminants, raggatum a netlike fabric (cf. my 
“Material Culture,” Index, s.v.), ragqu the 
turtle shell with its net markings, ragqu and 
raqggatu the marsh (in contradistinction to 
appari, for which I refer again to my “Mate- 
rial Culture’), bit rugqi the cage (cf. MAOG, 
I1/3, 46, |. 58); sapinu might be connected 
with the tool supinnu used for the fabrication 
of bricks, ete.; for terditu one would propose a 
derivation from the root radi, ‘‘to run, flow,” 
and interpret the word as “current,” which 
seems to fit the context describing the well- 
known effects of the current upon the slopes 
(tarahhu) and the bottom of a canal (termed: 
Samdtu, “to rub off,” and dah, “to silt 
up’’); the enigmatic haddlu (cf. p. 89, n. 219) 
could mean “to stretch (a rope for demarca- 
tion)” and be connected with hddilu, “spider” 
(ef. Landsberger, Fauna, pp. 137-38); ete. 

The Assyriologist to whom all aspects of 
Mesopotamian civilization are of equal impor- 
tance and relevance cannot suppress the wish 
that investigations of equal ingenuity and 
thoroughness should be devoted to the medical 
literature in cuneiform and to the texts dealing 
with mineralogy, chemistry, botany, etc., to 
mention only the most obvious desiderata. He 
fully realizes, however, that a truly scholarly 
collaboration between a scientist and a philolo- 
gist, as achieved by Dr. Neugebauer and Dr. 
Sachs in the present book, is nothing short of 
a wonder—at least in Assyriology. 

A. Leo OprENHEIM 

The Iranian Institute 

New York City 





